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CHAPTER I. 


“© You have plenty of money,” said Perry Dodd. 

ee Yeas 

<«* Are you prepared to pay for the articles that were left as 
security?” 1 

«© Yes.” 

“Then you can have them.” 

«¢ That’s all right.” 

‘« They are at our uncle’s.” N 

“«¢ Have you the tickets?” 

Tog. f7 

«‘ What amount is needed to redeem them?” 

“« Seventy-five dollars!” 

<‘ Here is a hundred; go and get the things, and if you skip 


_ off with that money you will lose thousands!” 


«<T will go and get the goods.” 

«Go, and I will wait for you here.” 

The young man left the office, and in about half an hour 
returned with the articles that the young girl had left as se- 
curity. The young man offered our hero the change, but the 
latter said: 

<‘ No, keep that.” 

«< Thank you! and you said I could serve you?” 

*< Not me, but I can utilize you. Ineed a young man of 
your stamp to carry out the scheme I have in view.” 

<¢ Mister, I’ve one word to say.”’ 

« Say it.” ; 

«<’ye had enough of crooked business. I was an honest 
man before I meet this fellow Parsell, and I’m thoroughly 
convinced that honesty is the best policy; and I'll tell you 
something more; although you may think I’m a rogue, I in- 
tended. to go to work and earn the money due Miss Berton 
and y her off in full.” ‘ . 

y W y did you cheat her?” ag 

“J had nothing to do with it. I am a victim myself.” 

“Tell me your whole connection with this business.” 

_ “J was born in the country. I came to New York and got 
work in a first-class establishment. I worked up toa good 
ition, when the firm failed, and I was thrown out. I had 
a few dollars, and after trying a long time to get another po- 
sition, 1 vaw an advertisement in the paper. I came here and 
4 
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met Parsell. He wanted a book-keeper, but required good 
reference and security. The reference I had and a few dollars 
for security. I deposited three hundred dollars with him, and 
in a few weeks discovered that he was a skin and had beat me 
out of my money. Idemanded it back, when he coolly told — 
me he did not have it, but said: 

“© ¢You stay on here and serve me, and you shall have it all 
back.’ I was here and saw him swindle several people, and 
let him do it, thinking I would get my money from him. 
Among his victims was Miss Berton. A week ago things got 
too hot for him, and he sloped, and I received a letter to dis- 
charge Miss Berton.” 

<‘ Why did you stand by and see her robbed?” 


‘* He had sent me out of town, and he played the game on 
her while I was gone.” | 
‘¢ When you came back, why did you not inform her?” ~ 

“‘T hadn’t the face to do it, and I held on, hoping to get 
square with the man, and intending to make Miss Berton 
good. I wanted to get a good hold on him, and fix matters 
for both of us.” ‘ 

“«¢ And you discharged her without a cent?” 

‘Yes; I did not have a cent to give her. I am penniless. — 
I owe for my board, for clothes, and, indeed, I am over head 
and heels in debt.” 

‘¢ How did you chance to have those tickets?” 

“* Parsell left them with me.” 

<¢ And what are you going to do now?” 

“Get out and make an honest living, or starve.” 

«‘You never made anything out of this business?” 

“¢ Not a cent.” 

‘¢ What was the case the detectives were here about this 
morning?” 

‘*Some man Parseil had swindled, who put his case in the 
hands of the detectives.” 

“Tf I had not paid the money, what would you have 
done?” 

“‘ Nothing; I could do nothing.” 

««'These men evidently believed you and Parsell were one 
and the same person.” 

‘That is not true.’’ 

‘Tt ig not true? And you could have proved it?” 
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* Yea.”’ 
** How?” 
<¢ By my old empioyers.” 
«* But how would you prov 
under an assumed name?! “ 
* By parties who know Parsell. 
<< You owe considerable money?” 
* You" 
<¢ How much?” 
“é Tk the neighborhood of three hundred dollars. ‘6 
Ray took a five hundred dollar bill from his pocket, and 
aid: 
at Here, pay your debts, and meet me to-morrow at—-” 
Our Monte-Cristo named a place, and added: 
<< Be on time; do not keep me waiting one minute.” 
The young man stared in amazement. 
<¢ What does all this mean?” 
<<] will tell you to-morrow.” 
«TJ do not think I will take your money or meet you.” 
«¢ Why not?” 
<Men who chuck money away in such an extraordinary 
manner do not come honestly by it.” 
«* Ah, you want references before you will take good money 
as a gift?” 
<<] do not wish to ally myself with any other rogue.” 
<¢ Meet mv to-morrow. J will satisfy you it is all right.” 
<* Are you a shover of queer?” 
Our hero laughed, and answered: 
“No; but I do queer things.” 
<‘T should say you did! Who are you?” 
<< T’I] take you into my confidence to-morrow.” 
<¢ All right, Ill meet you. But remember one thing: if 
you take me for a scoundrel you are mistaken, and I will not 
use your money until after to-morrow.”’ 
<© And what will you do then?” 
“Go and pay Miss Berton.” 
“< All right; we will see to-morrow. 
and be on time.” 
<¢ What will-you do with those articles?” 
<< Let me see. You know where Miss Berton lives?” 
eS ies 7 aw js 
«¢] will trust them to you. Go and return them to her.” 
*« What explanation will I make?” ' | | 
«Tell her that you have raised some money, and that you 
have determined to return her goods. And you may pay her 
what you owe her out of the five hundred.” 
«‘T owe her nothing. Parsell owes her the money, but I 
will pay her all the same.” 
«I’hat will do. And now one word: Do not tell where you 
got the money?” | 
«« What shall I say?” 
<¢ What you please, as long as you do not bring me into the 
matter. And now once again, I shall know all that you do. 
Meet me to-morrow. ”, 
Our hero departed, and Perry Dodd muttered: 
“Is hea man or a devil ?” 


e that you had not been working 


Remember the hour, 





CHAPTER II. 


Ray Pures, while stopping at the hotel, took most of his 
meals in his own apartments, but occasionally he would enter 
the public dining-room. And upon the afternoon following 
his interview with Perry Dodd he entered the public room. 
He had been seated but a few moments when his attention 
was drawn toward a lovely woman who had just entered the 
room. She was a woman of thirty, and not only strikingly 
handsome, but her face was even more strikingly interesting, 
because of a sad look that shadowed her classic features. 

(he interesting stranger sat at a table, and a few moments 
later was joined by a loudly dressed, rather vulgar-looking 
man; and as the latter took his seat opposite to the lady, our 
hero observed a shudder pass over the lovely form, and at the 
Same instant a look of disgust shone in her eye, although she 
Die etn: very polite and affable. 

ur Monte-Cristo was a ms ' deep discer r 
Bae POR ci nove See of won- 
that the party had a history: and bi det - 7 se ete 
ee ane story, ¢ » determined to look into 
u : 

During the whole meal his eyes were 
ly opposite couple, ; 
dl uxt 


fixed upon the strange- 
| and he observed many little acts and in- 
8 that confirmed his original suspicion. He remained at 
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the table until he saw the lady and her escort depart, and he 
followed them from the room and saw the 
of rooms adjoining his own. 
One fact was established: they were not poor or they would 
not occupy such a costly suite of rooms; and the qneetion 
arose in his mind were they man and wife? : 
Our hero was not a sneak, and yet he was exceedingly de- 
sirous of learning more concerning the couple, and he passed 
along through his own elegant apartments to the room ad join- 
ing the ones he had seen the couple enter, and he discovered 
behind a hanging a door which opened into the other rooms, 
showing that the apartments, if need be, could be made a 
continuous suite. ; 
It was not without a tinge of shame upon his cheek that 
Ray ensconced himself by the door to listen, as he heard 
voices in the adjoining room, and a peep through the key-hole 
revealed a sight that made his heart bleed. 
The lady was sitting upon a sofa, and near her sat the vul- 
ar-faced man. ‘The former was weeping, and upon the face 
of the latter gleamed the triumphant smile of a winning 
demon. ; 
Silence prevailed for a moment after Ray’s first glance into 
the room, broken only by the sobs of the woman. It was the 
man who was the first to speak. 
‘Come, come, Louise; do not take it so to heart! I hold 
your brother’s life and honor in my hands. Become my wife, 
and he is saved; refuse, and he will face the consequences of 
his crimes.” 
‘¢ He has not committed a crime. No, no, he has not com- 
mitted a crime! He has acted honorably and for the best in- 
terests of the estate as far as he knew how. It is an accident 
and misfortune, but he is not a guilty man!” ok a ae 
«We will not discuss his guilt or innocence; we are dis- 
cussing the consequences. You may indulge the idea he is 
innocent. I know that he is a guilty man, but innocent or 
guilty the consequences are the same, and it remains with you 
to save him!” 
‘«< Horatio, you know it is within a week of the day when I 
am to marry my late husband’s brother. I am pledged to be- 
come his wife!” f 
‘‘He is a penniless beggar who thinks you are rich. He 
does not know the truth.” 


19? 


squandered; that my child is, like me, penniless 
‘«* And he still wishes to marry you?” 

ee Y G8e Ching: Bhat oa) 

‘* Louise, think of your little girl. In a few years she will 
be a young lady. She has been reared in luxury; you have 
been surrounded with every comfort and elegance. Are you 
prepared to surrender all?” ; 

«‘T would prefer to surrender all rather than marry you!” 

The man’s face assumed a livid hue of anger as he said: 

“© You shall marry me!” 
At this moment the door of the adjoining room opened. 

A handsome-faced, delicate-looking young man entered the 
room. ‘The new-comer was delicate-looking, but there was a 
gleam of resolute determination in his eye. As he entered 
the room he advanced toward the lady, and, pointing toward 

the man, said, in a tone of contempt: 

«* Louise, why do you permit that man to pollute the air of 
the room with his presence?” : 

The face of’ the fellow whom the woman had called 
“Horatio ” fairly blazed with anger, as he arose from his seat 
and advanced toward the younger and smaller man. 

‘“* You miserable criminal!” he said; ‘‘ be careful what you 
say or I will throttle you!” 

The woman rose and rushed between the two men, when 
the younger man exclaimed: 

‘‘ Let him come! 1 do not fear him!” 

The larger man was beside himself with rage, and, pushing 
the lady aside, he seized the other by the throat, when Louise 
permitted an involuntary scream to fall from her lips. 

Our hero, at the first signs of the struggle, had run out 
into the hall-way, and was at the door of the room when the 
scream fell upon his ear, ang, without a moment’s hesitation, 
he opened the door and rushed in. 

The young man was black in the face, so tight was the grip 
of the villain who was choking him, but upon the entrance of 
our hero he released his hold, and, turning toward Ray, de- 
manded, fiercely: ia 
“Who are you and what are you doing in this room?” 

‘* ] was passing through the hall-way, and overheard a er 
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of terror and I entered, and it strikes me I came just in 
time!” 

* You are mistaken, sir! This is a mere little family mis- 
understanding.” 

Ray was cool as a cucumber. He was’ a man of great 
strength, and used to all manner of combats. He had fought 
cow-boys and Indians, and wrestled with grizzly bears, and 
little feared a scrimmage with any man that walked. 

** It looks to me as though it were an intended murder.” 

«You will please quit the room, sir. Your presence is not 
required here.” | 

** I will not leave the room.” 

The man Horatio, who was a large, powerful fellow, made 
astep toward Ray, and there was a threatening expression 
upon his brutal face. At the same instant the lady, who had 


. been a silent witness, moved forward to interfere, when the 


younger man, evidently the brother of whom the first two had 
been talking, seized her, and said: 
-** Hold, Louise! The villain has met his match at last!’ 
Tt was strange that the young man Wilber, as his sister had 
called him, should have so quickly discovered the character of 


our hero; but he spoke with great confidence, and forcibly re- , 


strained his sister from interference. 
- Meantime, the man advanced close to Ray, and again de- 


-manded: 


** Will you leave this room?” 
«*] will not!” came the firm, quiet answer. 





CHAPTER III. 


My good friend, you evidently misunderstand matters, 
and I will give you one chance, and then if you do not clear 
out, I will throw you out! JI tell you this is a family matter, 
and the violence is past. Now will you go?” 

<<T do not see where the family part of it comes in,” said 


v. 

«¢ What in thunder do you mean?” 

«T can see no family resemblance between that gentleman 
and lady and a brutal rascal of your stamp!” 

The man uttered a yell of rage and sprung to catch Ray by 
the throat; but a well-directed blow from our hero’s fist sent 
him reeling to the floor. 

y was a practical adept in the art of self-defense. 
s the man fell, Ray stepped over to the younger man, who 
still held on to his sister, and said: 

«‘ Lead the lady from the room, and leave all to me.” — 

Wilber obeyed, and Louise permitted herself to be led into 
the adjoining room. 

Meantime Horatio had regained his feet and drawn a knife 
from his hip pocket. He made as though to rush on our hero, 
when the latter presented a pistol ready cocked, and said: 

«< Look out, you villain, or you bring your doom upon your 


own head!” 


The man stood, knife in hand, trembling and baffled, and 
our Monte-Cristo faced him. 

«< Who are you?” demanded the fellow. 

<<] will tell you who I am—a friend of these people here, 
and J order you to leave this room!” | 

<< You order me to leave this room?” 

«J do, and I shall enforce my order!” Wied 

The young man Wilber stepped from the adjoining room, 


and said: 
ne] second the command! You will leave this room im- 


ediately!” : 
me Will you give me your card?” demanded the man, ad- 

dressing our hero. 
«« Certainly,” answered Ray; prod 
it to the villian. ‘The latter, with bitter oaths falling 


from his lips, left the room, and when he had gone the young 


A t forth his hand toward Ray and said: 
Tear i have acted nobly, sir. I believe you have saved my 


“fe. hat villain would have killed me.” 
ee Yon need not fear him. He shall do you no harm in 
future.” 


The lady entered the room. Her face was pale with 
terror; her eyes shone with unnatural brilliancy as she ex- 


Aaimed : ‘ 
; “Oh, Wilber, Wilber, what have we done? 


: p 
our enemy—our bitter enemy: i 
“Ma ashe!” gaid Ray, in his gentlest tones “ you need not 


4 7s 
im.’ 


That man is 


an 


/ me. 


and he produced his card and ' 
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**Oh, sir, but you do not understand! We are in the 
power of that terrible man!” 

“No, madame, you are not in his power. E 

** But, sir, you do not understand.” 

“Oh, yes, I do understand!” 

‘* Tt is not possible.” 

“Tt is possible. I am a great magician—a mind-reader. I 
know all.” 

Brother and sister gazed at our hero in an incredulous man- 
ner. 

“‘T am a stranger to you.” ( 

Brother and sister remained silent. 

** You never saw me until within the hour, nor I you; and 
yet—listen—I know your secret.” 

Brother and sister looked into each other’s faces, and the 
lady muttered: 

“What does this mean?” 

a strange, pleased smile played over our hero’s face as he 
said: 

*< You are a widow; your husband left you an estate; this 
young man here was one of the executors; the funds of the 
estate have been lost. 
room wishes to make it appear that the funds of the estate 
were criminally squandered. He thinks he loves this fair 
lady, and he desires to make her his wife. He takes ad- 


vantage of the condition of affairs as he presents them, and 


wishes to force her to become his wife; but he shall not suc- 
coed. 71 

The brother and sister gazed in amazement upon the 
strange man who had so strangely outlined the facts as they 
stood. 


«« Sir,’’ demanded the brother, ‘* how comes it you under- , f 


stand our affairs so well?” 

‘Tt matters not how it comes that I understand your af- 
fairs. One thing let me tell you: from this time forward 
defy that man Horatio. Do not receive him as guest, friend, 
or enemy; ignore him, and let him do his worst.” 

The lady spoke up and said: i 

“¢Most wonderful man, you do not understand all. My 
brother is really in peril. ‘That man can save him, but he 
will not act unless I become his wife!” 

«* Yes,” exclaimed the brother, ‘‘ and I will meet the peril 


-a thousand times! I will die before you shall sacrifice your- 


self to that wretch to save me!” . 

‘‘ Bravely spoken, my friend!” said Ray; “‘ but listen to 
Your sister shall not make the sacrifice, nor shall you 
suffer any harm. Now come, tell me the whole story.” 

‘‘ But, sir, you are a perfect stranger!” 

«© You are recent arrivals in this hotel?” 

«We came here two days ago.” 

«You have heard of a guest in the hotel named Myers?” 

«Yes; the great millionaire!” 

«Yes. 
make a promise I mean just what I say, and I am able in such 
cases to make my promises good. I have said that no harm 
shall come to you from that man. I mean what I say. If 
money is required to extricate this young man from any diffi- 
culty, that part of the affair can be easily settled. And as to 
Horatio, well, I will take care of him.” 

‘© Oh, sir,” exclaimed the lady, ‘‘ he is a terrible man!” 

‘© And so ama terrible man. I am sometimes cal'ed Old 
Terrible. And now we are friends, come tell me your story. 
Who is this man?” 

‘‘His name is Horatio Burnell. He was my husband’s 
partner in business. A man whom I never liked, but who 
even annoyed me with attentions before my husband was 
killed.” 

«« Killed, madame?” ; 

‘¢ Yes; my husband, Henry Weir, was killed in a railroad 
accident, and my brother was made executor of his estate; 
and Horatio Burnell is his bondsman. Mr. Burnell took ad- 
vantage of my brother’s inexperience to get him to use the 
funds of the estate in certain speculations for the benefit of 
the estate, and it’appears, accordimg to the terms of the will, 
which my brother did not understand, that according to this 
man Burnell he has made himself criminally liable,” 

The brother, Wilber Livingston, oe up and said: 

‘Tt ig my opinion that this man Burnell really reaped the 
benefit of my speculations.” 

«‘ Was the estate large?” 

«« Less than fifty thousand dollars.” 

«© And how much is lost?” 

‘“« Nearly all of it, if 1 am to accept the word of Burnell.” 


This fellow who has just left the © 


Iam Mr. Myers. And now listen tome. WhenI | 


MA. 
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«Do you not know yourself?” _ 

‘No: I only have his word for it. He managed the whole 
matter for me, and he has arranged so that I have been sum- 
moned to give an account.” 

. - . * 7° 999 

<¢Qan not your sister release you of responsibility: 

«No: because the estate is entailed to her child.” 

«© When is the accounting to take place?” 

+¢')'o-morrow.” 

«« And what does Mr. Burnell say?” ae 

« He says I will be held for criminal appropriation of trust 
funds.” gl 

‘«¢ We'll see about it,” said Ray, and the old smile illumined 


his face. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE detective was deeply interested in the lady and her 
brother, they possessed such fine faces, and he asked: 

<¢ When does the accounting have to be made?” 

<* At once.” 

<¢ Good; come with me.” 

The detective took the young man to a first-class lawyer. 
He gave the latter his instructions and left. 

On the day following the detective met the lady in the hall. 
She came to him, and said: 

‘<¢Qh, sir, what is it you have done?” 

«¢ Bh, madame, what have I done? Certainly, if I have 
done a wrong, I will right it at once.” 

‘<< Oh, sir, you have loaned my brother fifty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

‘¢ Did you desire to have your brother go to prison?” 

‘No, no; but you are a stranger.” 

‘© Your brother will pay, madame; so 
thing about it.” 
Indeed, our hero had, through his lawyer, loaned young 
Wilber Livingston fifty thousand dollars, and an accounting 
had been filed, and upon the following day, when Horatio 
Burnell called to see Mrs. Weir, he was boiling with anger. 
He had been defeated, and he was disposed to make insulting 
remarks, but did not dare. The lady, being freed from danger, 
did not fear him, and threatened to summon help, and the 
man retired baffled and in rage from her presence. He went 
to the bar-room, where he met our hero. Ray Phillips was 
not such a formidable-looking man. No one who glanced at 
him would have dreamed that he was a wonderful athlete and 
aman of iron. Horatio Burnell approached, and said: _ 

‘*T wish to speak to you a moment.” 

<“T beg your pardon; I do not know you.” 


we will not say any- 


‘“¢T met you in Mrs. Weir’s apartments.” | 

<< When?” 

<< A day or two ago.” 

‘* Let me see,” said our hero, glancing over the man in a 
supercilious manner, “‘ you are the fellow who was tormenting” 
the lady.” 

** And you remember that you were very insulting to me.” 

<6 W ell?” 

**] demand an apology. Remember, sir, we are not now in } 
the presence of ladies, and J am not a man to be trifled with, 
I'd have you understand that from the start.” 

“Vl give you a little advice instead of an apology: go 
about your business.” 

“‘'Take that, sir.” . 

The man made astroke at Ray. Indeed, the fellow was 
fairly boiling with rage. Our hero, however, stepped aside, 
and dealt the rascal a clip that doubled him up. The man 
regained his feet. He was surprised—-the blow came like the 
kick of a horse, and the man who struck him did not look like 
a fellow who could deal such a blow. 

“Do you want any more apologies?” demanded Ray, with 
a tantalizing laugh. 

“You will hear from me.” 

a heard enough from you already.”’ 

“ re your laugh now; mine will come.” 

Well, go now or | will apologize again.”? 

he man sneaked away. < 

Our hero always signed his name R. P 
one had once ealled him Robert, 
80. 


Myers, and some 
and he let the mistake go 
Had he 
\ assumed, Hlla Dickerson 
suspected his identity through the similarity of 


He was always addressed as Robert P. Myers 
been addressed by the name he had lla. 
might have r 
names, 


2p 
g 
J 
‘¢ Well, I can recall myself to your recollection.”’ 
<< Please do so.” 





on 


Ray was a regular knight-errant. He just enjoyed hie am -— 
ventures hugely, and he had read something in the papers 
that led him to visit the Tombs. He was passing under the 
somber portico when a scene attracted his attention. He saw 
a lady dressed in black. She was talking to the meanest- 
faced man our hero had ever seen. Indeed, the man’s face 
was meaner than that of Horatio Burnell, and that was say- 
ing a great deal for mean faces. ‘he woman’s veil was torn 
aside, and tears were streaming down her really handsome 
face. She was a woman of thirty-two or thereabouts, and 
she looked like a well-bred lady, Our hero was at once inter- 
ested. 

He knew that he was in the right vicinity for falling 
upon sad cases. He stepped behind a column, and listened 
to what was passing between the lady with the handsome face 
and the man with the mean face, and he heard the lady say, 
in a low, sweet, pleasant voice: 

‘Oh, sir, I know you will be merciful!’ 

«Tt must be merciful to the commercial community,” came 
the answer in a harsh, cold voice. | , 
“Oh, sir, you can not mean that you will press this 
charge!” ; : 

«Yes, madame, I shall press the charge. I have my duty 
to perform.” 

"here came a smile over the face of/our hero as he rec- 
ollected how many cruel and unmerciful acts were performed 
under the plea of duty. 

Some men are very faithful to duty when it costs nothing 
to be so. , 

<¢ Remember, sir, he is but a child—a boy of twelve.” 
“Old enough to know better.” 

‘Tf he is really guilty, it is his first offense.’’ 

‘¢ Yes; and it is my duty to you and to the boy to see that 
he is punished for this first offense, and we can hope he will 
never commit the second one!” 
‘‘ [appeal to you, sir! He is my only child. I am a widow. 
My husband was drowned in the performance of his duty—a 
brave, good man.” ~ . 
‘* Jt’s a pity his son was not as brave as his father.” 

tay glanced at the man who spoke in such a cold tone, 
He sought to 


and his mean countenance appeared familiar. 
He looked at him again 


recall where he had seen the man. 
and he remembered. 

Our hero had been in a note-broker’s office and the man 
had been there. ‘I'he broker, as our hero had learned, held 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of notes of the mean-faced 
man; and at the time the fellow, who was now claiming 
to do his duty, was pleading for mercy. The notes were com- 
ing due; he was not prepared to take them up; he was plead- 
ing for an extension. 
“Well, well,” thought Ray, ‘‘ such is life; and the differ- 
ence is just from where we stand.” . 


‘ 


{; 





CHAPTER V. 


‘‘WerLL, old man,” thought Ray, “I will get a pull on 
you yet, I reckon, if you are not more merciful than dutiful 
in this case.” | 

‘Oh, no,” cried the woman, ‘‘ you will not be so cruel! I 
know there is some mistake. I know my boy is not guilty; 
but even if he is, he has been severely punished already.” 

‘© You think he has been punished?” 

“‘ Just think of it! A lad of his tender years in jail for 
several days!” 

“« Tf he did’not want to go to jail, he should not have taken 
what did not belong to him.” 

‘“‘As you are merciful to the widow, so may you look for 
mercy,” said the lady. ore 

cf a should have taught your boy differently.” 

“J have striven to bring him up rightly, sir i 
think he is the victim of some mila ee 

‘“‘No; he is guilty. Madame, you must not bother me any 
more. I must do my duty.” 

** You are deaf to the petition of a mother?” 

**T must do my duty.’ 

** You will not heed the pleading voice of the widow?” 

“*T must do my duty.” 

“* You will not be merciful?” 

**T must do my duty.” 

“* Very well, sir, the day may come when you will 
merey, and then your own words may return to you, 


plead for 


> 


cy area i i , : 
‘You are insulting, madame,” said the man, as he turned — 


and walked away, 


fA rae ; 
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** What is your trouble, madame?” 
The mother looked from under her veil, and answered: 
“<I have no money, sir; I can not employ a lawyer.” 
“Tt ask no money. I see you are in trouble. I will aid 
you. 
_ The woman raised her veil. 
**But you do not know the circumstances.” 
** Excuse me; but I overheard a part of your conversation 
with that brute.” 
~ **Do you know that gentleman?” 
_ **T know something of him.” 


0" you plead with him and influence him to be merci- 


** You might tell me the circumstances.” 

**T am a widow, sir; my husband was a pilot; he lost his 
life going in a boat to rescue the crew of a sinking vessel. I 
haye one son, a lad of twelve years. I secured him a situa- 
tion with a man, a large fruit dealer; some postage stamps 
were missed and he accused my poor little boy of having 
stolen them. He had him arrested, and the trial is to come 
off to-day at ten o’clock. Oh, sir, if my boy is convicted it 
will kill him! I know his sensitive nature, and I know he is 
innocent. 

The poor, distracted mother commenced to cry, and our 
hero said: 

** Do not cry, madame; it will come out all right.” 

«Can you save my boy?” 

“Tam pretty sureI ean.” __ 
. wee oh, sir, I have no money to pay you.” 
** Never mind about the pay; I am interested in your boy.” 

*<Oh, sir, his father was a soldier in the war; he was a 
brave and good man, and to think that his boy should be sent 
to jail!” ik 
Ade Where is the lad?” 

' £€TIn the Tombs.” 

“<« Can we see him?” es 

“« Yes, sir; I was going to see him.” 

*«Take me with you, madame; I would like to see the 
boy.” 

The mother was admitted, and a deputy-warden led the 
mother and our hero to the lad’s cell. 

The poor widow had been unable to secure bail, and the 
oy had been locked up. 

When shown into the cell, our hero’s eyes fell upon one of 
the brightest-faced little fellows he had ever seen. 

The lad leaped toward his mother, and threw his arms 
around her neck, and as she wept, he bid her not to cry. 

‘< You need not fear, mamma,” he said; ‘‘I will be a 
man” | 

«©Oh, my poor child, this is terrible! You will be con- 
victed, my poor, innocent child!’’ 

There came a shadow over the boy’s face as he said: 

<7 am not innocent, mamma.” 

The mother groaned, and as the tears streamed down her 
face, she said: 

<¢ You are guilty?” 

<< Yes, mamma, I did take the stamps.” 

** How could you, my boy—how could you, after all I have 
taught you?” : 

«*J did not take them for myself, mamma.’ 

<< Then how did you come to take them?” 

<<] will tell you all about it.” 

<‘ Yes, my son, tell me the whole truth.” 

«« Who is this gentleman?” 

«< A gentleman who would have sayed you if you had been 
innocent.” 

“* Shall I tell my story before him?” 

4&6 Yes, ”? 

«« There is another boy working in our store—he is a good, 
hionest, hard-working boy. His mother is a poor widow, and 
sometimes she drinks. She got drunk some days ago and was 
arrested, and was fined five dollars. ‘Tommy, her son, came 
t me to borrow five dollars. Of course I did not have the 
money. 1 felt o sorry for him, because my mother was a 
widow as well as his mother. Ihave charge of the postage- 
atam I thought I would borrow five dollars’ worth and 

A tees, and get the money to get Tommy’s mother out of 


\ 
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‘woman's lips as she drew down her 


nine o'clock in the morning, The court did 








jail. I intended to return the stamps a dollar’s worth at a 
time, but the book-keeper missed them at once, and I was ac- 
cused, and Mr. Bardly had me arrested.” 

*“Oh, my son—my son, what will become of you!” 

‘* Mother, I will stand my punishment like a man.” 

** But, my boy, you will be disgraced !” 

**T only took the five dollars’ worth, mamma, and they 
have accused me of taking over fifty dollars’ worth.” 

‘* Tt was as bad to take one as to take fifty dollars’ worth, 
my son.” 

‘<I know that, mamma, but I felt sorry for Tommy.” 

** And now what will become of you, Charlie?” 

‘* Jt will be all right, mamma. I will be sent to jail, but 
not for a long time, and when I come out, I will never do it 
again.” 

“Oh, Charlie, Charlie, I shall die?” ) 

The mother wept as though her heart would break, when 
the Monte-Cristo said: 


ae 


‘* Madame, your son did wrong, but he shall not be punish- s 


ed. I will see that he goes free. 
** Oh, sir, can you save him?” . \ 


«‘ Yes, and I wilJl. Hedid wrong. He should not have taken | 
what did not belong to him under any circumstances; but I — 


will see that he is not punished this time. He intended 


well.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“‘I know I did wrong,” said Charlie, in an earnest tone. 

“Yes, you did wrong, Charlie,” said our hero; “the end 
never justifies the means. Itis a bad principle to do wrong 
under any circumstances; but, as you promise never to do so 
again, I will save you this time.” 

The mother clasped our hero’s hand, and said, as the tears 
ran down her lovely face: 


q+" 


‘Oh, sir, this will be blessed unto you some day! My boy — 


and I will pray for you in all gur 

** You go home now, madame.’ 

** No, I can not go home.” 

«Yes, go home; there is no need for you to stay here. I 
will take care of the whole matter, and Charlie will come 
home to you in a couple of hours or so as a free boy, deter- 
mined never to do wrong again under any circumstances 
whatever.” 

‘* Yes, mother; if I escape this time, I will never again take 
what does not belong to me, so long asI live.” —\ 

**<The way of the transgressor is hard,’ my son.” 


prayers. af 


‘Oh, yes, mother; no one will ever know what I have suf- _ 


, fered.” 


The mother left the jail, and our hero persuaded her to re- 
turn to her home. Ray watched, and soon saw the man Mr, 
Bardly. He approached him. { 

“* Good-morning, sir.” 

*¢Good-morning.” 

‘*T see you are pressing a charge against a little boy named 
Charlie Wortley?” 

‘© Oh, you are a lawyer, eh?” 

‘No, sir, J am not a lawyer.” 

‘Well, it makes no difference. to me who you are, I shall 


press the charge and send the boy up. He is a bad boy. He ‘ 


has robbed me and I can not afford to be robbed.” 

*«'lhe amount is small, sir.” 

‘Tt may seem small to you, but it is a larger sum than I 
care to lose without punishing the culprit.” 

“« Tt’s the amount that worries you.” 

“Yes, sir, and the principle.” 

*« Withdraw the charge and I will pay you the fifty dol- 
lars.” 

There came a glad smile over the man’s face. 

‘¢ You are very kind.” 

«We will not discuss that. I will pay you the money.” 

** Are you a relation of the thief?” 

‘*T am a friend,” 

«‘ And you wish to settle the matter?” 

“et aot” 

«« And you offer fifty dollars?” 

“¢ Yes.” 

‘‘IT do not know as I ought to settle the case. It is my 
duty to protect the public by making an example of the 
rogue.” 

“You have no proof that the boy is guilty.” 

‘Oh, that’s your game,eh? Well, we shall see,” 


. 
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‘The man was severe,” said the lady, “ but we can hardly ! 
call him cruel, as my son did take the stamps. And even the 
end he had in view did not justify what he did.” ; te 

“That may be, madame; but your son’s wrong-doing did 
“Have you any money?” not equal the robbery the man perpetrated on me. He wae 
** A little.” willing to compromise the affair, showing that after all he was 
**T might settle the case on one condition.” not actuated by a sense of duty, and he compelled me to pay 


“T think it is your wisest plan, and also your duty to settle 
the case.” 

“That is your view of it?” 

** Yes, that is my view of it.” 


«¢ What is your condition?” five hundred dollars for five. He took advantage of the situa- 
“That I was fully reimbursed.” tion, and now I propose to retaliate and take advantage of 
« Fifty dollars will reimburse you.” the situation, and I demand your assistance. We will do the 
‘*No, sir.” man no real wrong, but we will teach him a lesson that will 
‘There were only five dollars’ worth of stamps taken.” Jast him all his life, and probably cause him to be more con- 
«“At one time, sir, at one time; but it is my idea that I | siderate of his less fortunate fellow-beings in the future.” 
lost hundreds of dollars’ worth before the little rogue was eee what you contemplate is not a mere scheme of re- 
caught.” venge! 
Ray saw that the man was at least a rogue himself, that *“ Not by any means.” 
he was on the make, that his sense of duty had a price, and *“T owe so much to you that I must accede to any propo- 
he determined to buy such a.poor sense of duty. sition you make.’”’ 
‘« What do you consider your loss, sir?” Then Monte-Cristo proceeded and unfolded his plan, a 
“Tt will amount to hundreds.” most wonderful and novel scheme, which will be disclosed as 
** How many hundreds?” we proceed. | 
*¢ Tavill call it five hundred dollars.” The day following the incidents we have described, the 
“¢ And withdraw the charge?” . man who had been so harsh with Charlie Wortley called on 
| ** Yes, sir, if the money is paid down.” some brokers in Wall Street. The note-brokers held his notes 
“¢ And you will secure an honorable acquittal?” for upward of thirty thousand dollars, and as we desire to 
| ‘Tf the money is paid down.” * present the scheme of our hero in full detail, we will relate 
| ‘The money will be paid down.” | the conversation. ‘The note-brokers had received their in- 
| “* Let me see; the trial is to come off in ten minutes.” structions, and were prepared. ; 
“Very well; it will take us one minute to settle it, sir.” **T have come about my notes,”’ said the merchant. 
** You have the money with you?” | “Yes? Well, what do you propose to do?” 
Our hero showed a five hundred dollar bill. ‘J propose to pay twenty-five per cent., and make new 
The man made a reach for it. ~ notes for the balance.” . . 
_ ‘Hold on, sir! The lad is not free.” *“T do not think we can accept your proposition.’ 
You can not fool me.” ~ “ But will you ruin me? Iam perfectly solvent, and the 
“Ido not wish to fool you; but the lad must be made | notes are good, but if you press for full payment now yor 
free.” will drive me into bankruptcy!” f 
‘*T will settle that.” “We would like to aid you, sir, but we can not—no, sir, __ 
fies , How??? we can not.” 2 
-' «he judge told me he would permit me to withdraw the “« Why not?” 
_ charge, considering the lad’s age.” The merchant spoke in eager and anxious tones. He was 
__ ** Very well; here is the money, and do not fail to make it | the pleader now, not a poor, widowed mother pleading for 
~ an honorable acquittal.” her son. iba . rs 
Ray and the man went in and saw the judge in his private ‘* We can not help you, sir; you must take kup the notes.” 
room. . *“T can not.” a 


Charlie had been brought into court. The judge appeared ** It’s your. obligation?” 

- to think it the proper thing to do. He was a kindly man, «Ves, sir.” | ; 
and agreed to withdraw the case, and when the court opened ** You came to us and represented the notes as good. We 
Charlie was called up. ‘The judge addressed a few words to | let you have good money for them. And now you come and 

the lad, and honorably acquitted him. Our hero and the lad | tell’ us they are worthless!” ; 


~ left the court-room together, and Ray said: “They are not worthless, but if compelled to pay them it 
**T will go to your home with you. BEWinh will drive me into bankruptcy.” 
A short time later and the boy was clasped in his mother’s ““Then the notes are no gdod?” . 


arms, and after their greetings the grateful woman turned to “They are good, and if I have a little time I can take care 
. our hero and thanked him as only a grateful mother can | of them easily; but if forced to pay them immediately, I can 


ae a man who has done so great a kindness to her boy. not doit. I throw myself upon your mercy.” 

en an opportunity offered our hero said: : “Well, to tell you the truth isp 

rm Madame, Mr. Bardly is at least a rogue—a cold-blooded | notes.” Te Ne qt CU pe ae eae ea 
man. ‘* But your indorsement is upon them.” 


; “Oh, sir, do not say so. He thought he was doing his “No, sir; we sold them at al discou 
duty, and now that he has acted so kindly I forgive him all.” | take the risk; it was the rik a sold.” Poet Cae ee 


: ee “il right, madame, but he is a bad, cruel man.” ** Why did you sell them?” 
“It was his sense of duty.” “Tt was a matter of business; we were com 
by 8 elled to protect: 
- ce his sense of duty robbed me.” ourselves. You came here and intimated 8 could net take 
ow! cere of them, and we decided to save ourselves from a full 


The detective told his story. The widow was amazed, and | loss.” 


- said: “Tam ruined!” said tl I 
: : t. 
‘You shall have your money back, sir. Yes hall b sé Tia eee 
: ; 4 » you shall be You can go and see the party who holds them; 
Pee Yon att: ; + shall Yok Fea make some terms with hid ee - ctor 
5, INaGame, 1 sha e 6O,(5 ‘ ’ : @ r . Ms 
ghd you itust hey me” get my money back from Bardly, arate me his address,” said the merchant, in a despairing 
How can T help you?” The note-brokers handed the merchant a card, and the man 


Peet cae y a wonderful tale which will be disclosed in | started to find the holder of his paper; and as he proceeded 
Ceding chapter. along the street but one idea ran in his mind—merey mercy! 

He was to appeal {o the mercy of the holder of his pole: but e 
did he remember how on the previous day a poor widow had 
CHAPTER VII. appealed to him for mercy, and how he coldly turned from 


her, and said he would do his a j 
Ov es 2 Se god haa ’ us duty, and in the pe 
Us hero was glad of the chance for once in his life to «€ get | the latter he was breaking a fell w-oceatanee bain muvee 





square,” as the ter 98, with ; > , i 
why ibs Marah a mean, cold-blooded man— | such thoughts running through his mind he reached the build 
Erie ae a i a ae is absolutely monumental, ing where his card directed him, and taking the slévetod he 
“With v ae” ' ascended to the top floor and yrocee | ‘dis 
1 your help, I propose to carry out a plan to punish | hall and knocked at the offloe-door ee eae dingy 


this man for his cruelty,” <O ra. 
j Come in,” came the summons. 5 
: —T 
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The merchant opened the door and stood in the presence 


¥ 


- notes.” 


of a bent and cadaverous-looking old man. 
* Ah, goot<lay; I vos gladt dot I vos see you; vill you took 


_- aseat?’ 


— The old occupant of the office was as obsequious as though 


hus visitor was a millionaire.” 


** My name is——” said the merchant. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the old man, and a singularly per- 
ceptible change entered his voice and came over his de- 
meanor. 

**T came to see you about those notes.” 

**Ya-a-s, I got them, ya-a-s; you vas come to puy them 
on advance, eh? Ya-a-s, you haf got more money as you 
need, eh? Vell, you can haf dem notes, but you must pay 
der interest to der day of maturity. Ya-a-s, I never discount 
paper dot vos once in mine bossession.” 

** [ have not come to take up the paper.” 

**Oh, den vot vos your business? You haf more of dem 
notes, but I vos not puy any more of dem notes. I vos un- 
easy about dem now.” 

** You need not be uneasy.” 

“<Eh? Dot vos goot!” 

** They will be paid.” 

«* Ah! you vos make me feel petter. You vos scare me, 
by jiminetta! I vos gladt dose bills ver goot. I vos afraid 
dot I vos cheated mit dem notes.” ‘ 

«© The notes are all right.” | 

“Dot vos goot!” 

“ But I want a partial extension. I propose to pay twenty- 
five per cent., and renew the balance of the amount with new 
- The old man’s voice was cold and hard, as he said: 

<« Dot vos not goot pusiness; dose notes must be paid.” 

— ** But let me explain.” 

«< Der vos no explanation.” 

«<T appeal to your mercy.” 

«*Eh? Vos appeal to my mercy?” 

Yea, Sir. ; iy | 

«* But der vos no mercy in pusiness, and I must be merciful 
mit mine children. J must do my duty.” 

How differently the sense of the performance of duty 
sounded when the precepts fell from other lips! The words 


had come trippingly when they fell from his own lips; but 


when they fell from the lips of others duty became a different 
matter. Indeed, the chalice was being returned to the cold- 
hearted merchant’s own lips—the chalice he had offered to 


the widow. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


"THERE followed a moment’s silence, broken at length by 


the merchant, who said: 4 ea 
«* You will force me to bankruptcy if you insist upon the 


full and immediate payment of those notes.” 


«Eh? I gave goot money for dose notes.” 

<< And you will get your money back.” 

‘But in dose notes you agree to pay at de end of four 
months. De time vill soon expire. Eh, vy did you gif dose 
notes ef you vos not sure you vos able to pay dem? Eh? dot 
yos der question!” any 

«J could not anticipate contingencies, 
mercy.” y 

«* Dot vos anudder ‘t’ings. Der vos such a t’ing as mercy. 
I vos heard aboud it, but I vos nefer see much of dot vot you 
yos call mercy. Haf you seen much?” 

<* Yes, sir; I have.” ae 

«* And you vos always practice it?” 

‘< [t has been the rule of my life.” 

‘Den it vos not now a matter of pusiness, 
yos a matter of mercy?” 
«« And honor.” 

“* Vell, dot vos,goot. 


and I appeal to your 


dose notes; it 


Now let me see oe I vos nae dot 

ways practice mit dot mercy, den I vos try 1t mine- 
elt, re oat I he not sure. I haf seen so leetle of dot t’ing, 
mercy, I vos not look for it any more. " : 

«{ have always been a merciful man. 

“< Den if dot vos so you vos entitled dot you vos got mercy, 
and you éhall haf mercy as you vos show merey, and I tole 
you someding: I vos not got dose notes. 

“You have not got them?” 


“No, y 
notes. I vos show mercy mit mineself first, you see.” 
murmured the merchant. roe 


#6 Ohs, dear!” 


» 


ON THEIR TRACK. 


You see, 1 vos got scared, and I vos dispose of dose | 


9 


ne 


‘© But you vos lucky,” said the old man. 

“ How?” 

‘¢ Vell, it vos a lady who vos got dose notes. Ya-a-s, and 
you know dose vimins dey vos got tender hearts, and you vos 
show to dot voman dot you vos a merciful man, and she vill 
show mercy mit you. Ya-a-s, I know her, and I vos sure dot 
vos so.” 

The merchant looked about in a bewildered manner, and 
the old man said: 

‘* Ya-a-s, I guess dot you vos all right. I know dot lady. 
She has a kind heart, and she vos well able dot she vait for de 
money on dose notes, and oof you vos show her dot you vos 
really a merciful man, and had always shown mercy, den she 
vos merciful mit you. I know dot; I vos sure.” 

“‘ Where can I find the lady?” 

‘She is stopping mit a hotel, and she vos a kind lady, 
der yos no mistake aboud dot, and she vos not need der 
money. She vos able to vait, and I guess she would be very 
Ja to vait oof she vos sure dot she gets her money in der 
end.” a 

-**JT can satisfy her on that point.” 

«* And on the other?” 

*¢ What other?” { 

‘Dot you vos aman who vos always merciful.” s 

«* Yes, I can satisfy her on that point.” 

‘*You know dot vos de critical point now. It vos not 
now a matter mit pusiness. You vos say yourself it vos a 
question of mercy, and oof you make a good record you vos 
all right.” 

The merchant did not know what to make of the strange 
old man’s words; but later on their full meaning came to him 
with tremendous force. 

‘<’When can I see this lady?” é ; 

‘J t’ink dot you vos able dot you see her to-day, ya-a-s.” . 

‘* Will you give me her address?” 

‘* Certainly; and I vill do more—I vos wrote you a letter 
mit dot lady. She yos a very strange lady. She vos not 
much on pusiness. She vos vot dey vos call erratic or eccen- 
tric ar somedings like dot. Ya-a-s, I vos gif you a letter.” 

_ J will be much obliged.” 

‘©QOh, dot vos nuddings! I would like to see how you 
vos come out mit dot lady. I take pleasure dot I wrote dot 
letter.” 

The old man sat down to his desk and wrote a letter, and 
when it was completed he passed it to the merchant to read. 
The letter ran as follows: 





“DrarR Mapame,—This will introduce to you Mr. 3 
the maker of the notes you hold. Mr. has been really 
unfortunate, and is not able to pay the notes at maturity. He 
has a proposition to make, and [ commend him to your mer- 
ciful consideration, and trist you will be merciful in consider- 
ing his proposition, and believe me yours 

«* Respectfully, 





Mosts Bium.” 


The merchant read the note over and noticed that the word 
merciful in each case was underscored. : 

“JT trust you are not making sport of me, sir?” 

‘No, sir. I vos nefer more serious in my life. I vos not 
make sport mit a man yen he vos in trouble. No, sir, I vos 
put your case in de daylight mit dot lady. It is a case of 
mercy, ya-a-s, and she vos a yvoman mit a kind heart. I vos 
satisfied dot she vos let you make your own terms mit dose 
notes.” 

‘«¢ You are really sincere?” 

Tame, 

The address was written on the note. 

‘¢ When can I see her?” 

«¢ You must take your chance dot you find herin. But I 
vos tell you somedings. Dot vos a queer yomans; dot. mercy 
vos a great scheme, and I vos like to see how it vos vork, be- 
cause dot voman vos talk a great deal aboud mercy, and I vos 
anxious dot I see how she vos found it ven it vos come home 
mit a real trial.” 

The merchant was greatly confused, for there was no re- 
course for him. It was mercy or ruin with him as matters 
stood at that moment. 

‘© You vos come back and let me know how you vos come 
out,” said the old man. 

‘«‘T trust,” said the merchant, ‘‘ you are not making me the 
victim of a joke.” 

«‘T yos tell you I vos nefer more serious in mine life. I 
yos deeply interested in dot question of mercy ven der vos 
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t’ousands of tollars at stake. I vos heerd ’boud dot merey; I 
vos nefer see it.” ; 

‘he merchant appeared to feel that he was in the presence 
of a lunatic, but in good time he learned what it all meant. 
He left the broker’s office and determined to wait until after 
the dinner-hour before proceeding to the hotel to see the lady 
who held his fortune in her grasp, and indeed all his business 
future. 

Meantime, the old man who had talked so much of mercy 
chuckled as he laid aside his wig and disclosed the handsome 
face of Ray Phillips, and as he assumed his regular attire, he 
remarked: ! i 

*«Tt’s a delightful thing to be rich, after all, when riches 
are accompanied with a wise sense of mercy, of kindness, and 

harity.” 
; The Monte-Cristo left the little office that he had borrowed 
for the occasion and proceeded uptown to his hotel, and he 
entered a room where he met the pretty widow. 

“<T dread this ordeal,”’ said the latter. 

The Monte-Cristo laughed, and said: 

“Consider the possibilities, madame, consider the possi- 
bilities. ” 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘¢ Waar are the real possibilities?” asked the widow. 

*“You may transform a cold-hearted man into a warm- 
hearted one. You may teach a man who knows not the tem- 
per of mercy its full import. Yes, you will do him a service 
and the world a service.” 

Ray instructed the widow more fully as concerned the réle 
she was to play, and left her. 

Some two hours later there came a rap at the pretty widow’s 
door, and a servant handed her a card. 

** Let the gentleman come up.” 

The widow was really greatly excited, but as she glanced 
into the glass and saw: how complete was her disguise, her 
courage returned, and a moment later the merchant entered 
the room, and presented the letter that had been given to 
him. The lady read the letter over carefully, and then said: 

“You are unfortunate, sir.” 

“* Yes, madame.” 

*¢ What is the real condition of your affairs?” 

The merchant made statement of his financial embarrass- 
ment, and when he had concluded, the widow asked: 

“« What is your proposition?” 

“I propose to pay one-quarter of the total amount of the 


notes.” 


** And how about the balance of the amount?” - 
““] will renew the notes for the balance.” 


“I can not see, sir, that there is any advantage to me in 
the proposition.” A 

“Suppose, madame, you insist upon immediate payment; 
you will drive me to bankruptcy!” 

** But you say your assets are sufficient?” 

«Yes, madame. ” 

‘‘ Four months from now they may not be.” 

“That is certainly a business view of it, madame; a con- 
servative business view. But I am certain my assets will be 
doubled.” 

‘* But you ask me to take all the risk.” 

“Madame, I throw myself upon your mercy.” 

There followed a moment’s silence. The lady appeared to 
be thinking, but in reality she was merely seeking to gain 
command of her nerves and voice. 

‘“I am sorry you throw yourself upon my mercy.” % 

‘Madame, Iam told youare rich. You can afford to be 
merciful,” 

““You must excuse me; but I am a singular woman. 
come to me and ask a great favor. You ask for my mercy. 
Well, I can, afford to be merciful. But before I do so I must 
be assured that the object of my mercy is well worthy. I 
must ask you some plain questions, ” 

“* Proceed, madame.” 

“Were you ever placed in a position where some poor, un- 
fortunate person appealed to your mercy?” 

“* Yes, madame.” 

** And did you always lean to the side of mercy?” 

** Always.” 

** Be careful, sir.’ 

af] speak boldly— yes, madame: 
did lean to the side of metay.t ae 


You 


say it boldly, I always 


ful, when so soon he was to be compelled to 


* 





a 
he 


appeal to me abide your rec- 





«* Are you willing to let your 
ord?” 

“¢ Yes, madame.” 

«‘ Your name is not unfamiliar to me.” 

“Indeed!” ejaculated the merchant. 

«You recently—within a day or two—were the accuser of 
a lad in your employ?” ; 

“‘ Yes, madame.” 

The merchant’s voice faltered, and, like a eee ghost 
of Banquo, his own unmercifulness confronted him. 

‘* What were the circumstances, sir?” 

“‘ That lad robbed me.’’ 

‘Of how much?” 

‘* Five dollars’ worth of stamps that were actually traced 
to his possession.” 

«* And you had him arrested.” 

“*T did, as a matter of duty.” 

“He was a respectable boy?” 

$55.1 OBS i, . 

<‘ Did you inquiré into the circumstances that led him to 
appropriate the stamps?” 

“I did not. I merely recognized the fact that he was a 
thief; and, as an honest man, I felt called upon to do my 


f 


duty.” 
‘* Did his mother make an appeal to you?” 
<« She did.” \ 


<‘ And what did you do?” 

The merchant’s voice faltered, as he answered: 

““T told her I must do my duty.” ee 

‘And what did you consider your duty in the prem- 
ises?”’ | 

“To protect the public. ” 

“* And did you do your duty.” 

«No.2 

«* What did you do?” 

‘<T yielded to my sympathies.’? | 

**And how much did you get for your 
cash?” 

The merchant gave a start and demanded: 

“<« What does this all mean?” nao : / 

‘*It means that I am seeking to ascertain whether or not 
you are entitled to be treated in a merciful manner. I have 
asked you a very plain question.” 

‘* Who brought this story to you, madame?” 

“‘T read of the affair.” 

«< You have had other information.” 

** Never mind. Answer my question: how much did you 
receive for yielding to your sympathies?” 

The merchant’s heart sunk within him at that moment. 
The full enormity of his meanness was presented to his mind. 
He felt like a whipped cur. , He made no answer. 

** Come, sir, answer my question.’’ 

““T was paid for my expenses.” 

«No more?” ~ 

‘* No more, according to my estimate.” E 

‘* You imagine I have heard the truth?” ~ 

““T can see, madame, that the matter has been presented 
to you in an unfavorable light as far as I am concerned.” 

** You wish those notes extended?” 

“TE dows . 

4 co you find the widow who appealed to you?” 

**T can.’ 

“* If you will, and confess your meanness to her, and secure 
her interest in your favor, those notes will be extended, but 
on no other conditions.” 

“* Madame, I stand convicted, 

** And you will seek that 

oo wilh 

‘There followed a moment's silence. by 
are » broken by the lady, 

see se a moment, sir.” 

She lett the room, and the merchant aced the floor: 
as he walked to and fro, there came to hin a full toes 
of his own cruelty. He saw how he had refused to be merci- 


plead for mercy 
e hf! 


sympathies in hard 


I am a wretch!” 
poor woman, and confess?” 


himself. He had learned a terrible lesson. 
A few moments passed, and ‘he heard a voice, 
and he blushed like a school-girl. He could not 
stood silent and abashed. 
‘i Have you anything to say to me?” came the question. 
The merchant trembled, for the speaker was Mrs. Wort+ 


ley, the poor mother whose plead 
jected. se pleadings he had so coldly re- 


He turned, 
speak. He 


") egee 














































Z CHAPTER X, 


Ts merchant stood aghast, and his bewilderment increased 
when he saw the man from whom he had received five hun- 
Gred dollars also enter the room. The lady repeated her 
question: 

** Do you wish to see me, sir?” 

**T am undone!” ejaculated the merchant. 

“Thad supposed you wished to see me in altered times,” 
said the widow. . 

** Madame, you appealed to me once. Now I appeal to 
you. Financial ruin stares me in the face.” 

** And, sir, I appealed to you when a greater peril menaced 
me—when my only child was threatened with being sent to 
prison, when the chances were that he would not only be 
ruined physically but his soul would be imperiled; and what 
did you say to me then? You said you must do your duty. 
I told you that the time might come when you would appeal 
for mercy, and that then you would be confronted with your 
cruel treatment of a helpless mother. At the time I did not 
think that the prediction would be verified so speedily.” 


**T tell you Iam ruined. My own sin has found me out.” 

** Yes, sir; you lost your sense of duty when you found you 
could make a large profit by ignoring it. You were merciless 
when the mother plead.” 

“Indeed; what you say is true. This is a most wonderful 
denouement. Madame, I do not understand it at all. But I 
do see that through some strange combination of circum- 
stances | am at your mercy.” 

Our hero now spoke up, and said: 

“< Indeed, sir, you are at this. lady’s mercy. One word from 
her decides your fate. If she says you must redeem those 
notes, or meet the consequences, you will be compelled to 
abide by her decision. If she consents to an extension, you 
are saved; it rests with her—the lady whose son you would 
mercilessly have sent to jail.” 

«© Madame, I am at your mercy.” 


\ 
Mrs. Wortley was visibly affected. She was a tender-hearted 


' woman; but she had received her instructions, and she said: 


“< It is three days yet before the notes come due?” 

ce Yes. 39 

«¢ You shall have your answer to-morrow.” 

<¢ Madame, I pray you, pity.” 

<< T shall do my duty,” came the answer in acold tone. ‘‘ You 
can go, sir.” 

The merchant would have remained to plead, but our hero 
motioned him to go, saying: 

“© You will receive your answer at the office of Mr. ——. 
The name given was that of the old man who had given the 
merchant the note. _ ai 

On the following day the merchant appeared to listen to 
the verdict—and to him the verdict meant commercial life or 
death. 

<< Vell, you vos come back?” said the old man. 

‘© Yes, 1 have been sent to you to hear my doom.” 

* Vell, it vos a strange t’ing dot you should depend upon 
de mercy of de lady to whom you vere so cruel.” 

‘‘] do net understand it at all; it is all a romance to me; 
but one thing I will admit: I haye learned a lesson that will 
last me all my days.” 

<‘Good; remember vot you say now, and never forget de 
lesson dat has been taught. Duty is an excellent sentiment, 
but dere are times ven justice can be tempered vith mercy; 
and it is a part of true manhood, or vomanhood, to alvays 


39 


te r duty mit mercy. And now, sir, your notes vill be ex- 
ae ed as on desire. " Soxue here to-morrow and it vill be all 
right.” 


The merchant freely expressed his thanks and went away. 

Ray rather fancied the disguise he had assumed, and went 
to the street in the réle of the old German broker. He was 
wandering aimlessly along, when he observed a young man 
pase him, and as the youth went by, he swung his arms wildly, 
and exclaimed in an under-tone: 

“* Lost! lost!” 

They were terrible words, 

ir. ; 

rae “liked after the young man. He had just come from 
the Stock Exchange. He was a singularly handsome young 
fellow, and our hero discerned that he was in great distress. ° 

Ray followed the youth, and saw him enter Delmonico’s 
famous café. The youth aries up to the bar and called for 
whisky. He poured out a ialf-tumblerful of the terrible 


liquid and drank it off at a swallow. 


ia 


and were spoken in tones of deep- 
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The pretended old man stepped forward and touched the 
youth on the arm. ‘I'he latter turned, and the old man said: 

** Will you excuse me if I give you a bit of advice?” 

There came a sad smile to the youth’s face, and he said, in 
a gentle tone: 

**T know what you are going to say.” 

* What was I going to say?” 

** You were about to warn me.” 

** Yes, I was about to warn you.” 

** Your warning comes too late, my good old friend.” 

** It is never too late to mend, my dear boy.” 

** Ah! but you don’t know. I am not a drinking man. 
eS sir; that was more liquor than IJ ever drank in all my life 
before.” 

# << Well, let it be more than you will ever drink during the 
balance of your life.” 

; *‘T am much obliged to. you, sir—yes, very much obliged 
0 you.” 

** You will excuse my speaking to a stranger?” 

** Certainly, sir; the beneficence of your nature is a suffi- 
cient excuse. But you do not understand.” 

** Understand what?” 

“«T can not tell.” 

““ You need not; I know now.” 

“‘ What do you know? You surprise me.” 

“‘ You are in trouble, but you are not lost.” 

The young man’s really handsome face assumed a look of 
surprise and bewilderment. 

*¢ You say you are surprised, my friend; but you need not 
be. I am aman of experience. Two facts inform me that 
you are in trouble.” 

‘‘ What are the two facts, sir?” . - 

‘The desperate look upon your face, and the desperate 
manner in which you drank that liquor; but let me tell you, 
whatever your trouble, you need not resort to drink; that will 
not help you.” ; \. 

“«* Ah, sir, you mean well, but you do not know.”’ 

** Do not know what?” 

“© My trouble; I am ruined!” 

“¢ At your age?” 

*« Yes, sir.” 

‘¢ Why, my dear boy, you do not know what ruin means. 
You have lost money, but your youth and health and energy 
remain. Nonsense; do not talk to me of being ruined!” 

“¢ But you do not understand.” ; 

“One question: have you lost your honor?” 

“< No, sir.” 

The answer came in firm tones. 

“You have lost money?” fj 

“*T have lost every dollar [had in the world! I am in debt; 
I will be disgraced!” 

‘So you join with circumstances and seek to disgrace your- 
self still more by getting drunk. For shame, young man!” | 

“But you do not understand.” 

“<‘ Well, let me understand; tell me your story. You may 
find me a good friend.” 

A moment the youth hesitated, and then said: 

<¢T will.” 





\ CHAPTER XI. 


Ray PHILLIPS was well pleased with the youth. He pos- 
sessed a fine, frank, open countenance, a bright, bravely 
glancing eye, and a courteousness of manner that was really 


‘charming. Indeed, he was distinguished by a magnetic per- 


suasiveness of demeanor that was really captivating. 

‘‘ What is your name?” asked our hero. 

<‘ Augustus Smedley.” 

The Monte-Cristo recognized the name. He had heard of 
the young man as a bold and successful operator in stocks. 

«© Tell me your story,” said Ray. 

‘¢ Well, sir, my narrative is a sort of romance, a rather 
thrilling tale for these days of every-day conventionalisms. ” 

<¢T love romances,” said our hero. 

The youth glanced at the old man, and his expression ap- 
peared to intimate, you are a pretty old duck for romancing. 
Ray interpreted the expression, and said : 

‘You are surprised?” 

‘¢ Well, frankly, I am, sir.” 

««That is all right; but nevertheless I’ve as much romance 
in my nature as I ever had. And now let me hear your tale,” 

‘| am an orphan, sir. My parents died when I was a mere 
child, and I was adopted by an old couple, who took care of, 
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me, gave me a good education, and died when I was about 
fifteen years old, leaving me penniless. I was called home 
from school, and informed by my pee father’s executor 
that I would have to shift for myself. I was not dismayed. I 
had done well at school, and set about securing a situation ; 
and I speedily succeeded. I got a position in a broker’s office, 
and at once | won the hearts of my employers, and was rap- 
idly advanced as I became useful to them. hi 

«Nothing particularly romantic about your history so 
far,” said Ray, grimly. é 

‘No, sir; but just about this period the romance com- 
menced. ‘Our firm did a large country business. We had 
customers all over the United States, and our correspondence 
was yery large, and one day the firm decided to advertise for 
a type-Wwriter; and it happened that morning I was out on the 
street, when a carriage came dashing down the ayenue. There 
was a shout, as it was seen that a young lady stood right in 
the way of the furiously rushing fhorse. I leaped forward, 
pushed the girl, who was paralyzed by fright, aside, and paid 
for my rashness by being knocked down and run over. Well, 
sir, as luck would have it, I was unhurt. I leaped to my feet, 
and had just time to receive the girl’s thanks, as the crowd 
surged around and we were separated. I just caught a 
glimpse of the young girl’s face as she disappeared. Upon 
the following ‘day I was ‘sitting in the office, when a veiled 
young lady entered and asked to see one of the firm. She 
was shown into the private office, and, to cut a long story 
short, proved to be an applicant for the position of type- 
writer, She was engaged, and upon the following day, when 
she took her position, judge of my surprise when I recognized 
the girl whom I had risked my own life to save from being 
run over. She was a beautiful girl and she was a lady in 
_ every sense of the word.” yh 

“Ah! I see you are getting into the romance,” said Ray, 
adding: ‘‘I am greatly interested.” 

‘«‘ Yes, sir, you will find it romantic enough as I proceed. 
It turned out that the girl was, like myself, an orphan. She 
too had been adopted, but her adopted parents were friends 
of her father. The latter had been a merchant. His wife 
had died within the first year of his marriage, leaving him 
with an infant daughter; and when the daughter was sixteen 
her father died, and she was adopted, as I said, by a friend 
of the parent. ‘The latter, when he died, was supposed to be 
well-to-do, but after his death an investigation established the 
fact that he was insolvent, and his child was left penniless. 
Well, sir, the son of her guardian fell in love with her. He 
was a wild, worthless fellow, and she did not return his love. 
His parents favored his suit, and the girl’s life in her adopted 
home became very uncomfortable.’ She was a spirited girl, 
and she finally resolved to start out in the world on her own 
account; and thus it was that she came to the firm where I 
was employed and applied for and secured the position of 
type-writer. Later on I learned that she had secretly learned 
to use the type-writer as a means of earning her own living.” 

- She was a brave girl,” said Ray. 

‘« Yes, sir; she was a brave a girl, and a pure and beautiful 
angel, And now comes the second part of the romance. The 
head of our firm was a bachelor—a handsome man of five- 
and-thirty. He was immensely rich and, not at all strangely, 
from the start fell violently in love with Agnes Bartol. I say 
it was not strange, for in all New York there was not a hand- 

omer girl.” : 

‘« What has the love of your employer to do with your own 
history?” asked Ray, in a quizzing tone. 

“Oh, Vl tell you, sir, quick enough. I fell in love with 
Agnes also.” A 

‘* Ah, I see!” 

“Yes, sir; with me it was love at first sight; and, indeed, 
every unmarried fellow in the office fell in love with her, and 
it was not at all strange—she was so beautiful, so sweet- 
tempered, so brave, and so accomplished.” 

‘“T see you love her yet.” 

There came a strange smile to the youth’s face, and he an- 
swered: 

** Yes, sir; I idolize her.” 

** Well, proceed with your romance. ”’ 

_“*Mr. Conway, my employer, sought to show Agnes atten- 
tions, but she rejected them, but she always seemed pleased 

when I addressed her. At length Mr. Conway sought an op- 
portumity and declared his love, and then, with tears, the fair 
eee me resignation. I happened to learn of the fact 
att ee Ree to resign her position, and at the close of 

sf hours, when she went away, I followed her, and 


sought an opportunity to speak to her, We walked together 
to Dion Senay Park, and she told me frankly why she had — 
determined to resign her position, and then declared my 
love for her.” ; 

«Well, you did not give the poor girl hardly time to rest, 
did you?” 

‘©No, sir; Ido not know what possessed me, but I am a 
mysterious fellow. She was seventeen and I only twenty.” 

«‘ How did she receive your declaration?” 

«¢ Well, sir, in about five minutes I was the happiest youth 
in New York. She confessed that she loved me—confessed 
that she loved me from the very first moment that her glance 
fell upon me at the time I saved her life.”’ 

‘© Your story is becoming very interesting,” remarked Ray. 

Xe 
re 4 
CHAPTER XII. 


‘«©-Yxs, sir, ] was a happy man. I was receiving a salary 
of a thousand dollars a year, and I had saved about two thou- 
sand dollars, and I said to Agnes: 

«¢© You have resigned your situation, You will only go 
through the same experience if you find another position, you 
are so beautiful. Let me stand between you and future an- 
noyance.’ 

‘* She asked me: 

«¢ « How can you protect me?’ 

<< «We will get-married at once.’ 

“‘ Well, sir,” continued the youth, “‘I set to work to per- 
suade her, and, by George! I succeeded, and it was arranged 
that I should make immediate arrangements for our mar- 
riage. I did so, and two days later we were married, and 
went to board in a nice house, where we had pleasant rooms. , 

‘* How long have you been married?” ~~ 

«<"lwo years.” 

«« And have you any children?” 

‘¢T have a little boy, and we are keeping house now.” 

«* And you are happy?” 

<< T was happy, sir, until the last few days.” — 

“© You love your wife?” 

‘* Sir, she is an angel!” 

Ray looked at the youth in a curious manner, and said: 

«Tf you drank two or three more glasses of whisky you 
would be in a nice condition to go staggering into the presence 
of a lady.” Lea 

‘* But, sir, you do not understand.” 

‘* No, I can not understand how a young man who has an 
angel for a wife can make a brute of himself.” Tce 

‘But Iam mad; I do not know what I am doing. I am 
ruined!” 

«* How?” 

‘*T have lost every cent I had in the world.” 

‘‘ Have you wronged any one?” 

<‘No, sir; but I have learned this day how I have been 
wronged.” . 

*« Have you lost any one’s money but your own?” 

«*\No;)- Birr, 

** You have your health, your wife, your child?” 

** Nes, Site 7 | 

** And yet you permit yourself to go mad, and increase the ~ 
distress of the lovely girl who confided herself to your man- 
hood, She rejected, according to your own statement, as- 
sured wealth and luxury, and trusted to your love and man- 
hood, and here, at the first assault of an enemy, you weaken 
and show that you have no manhood.” 

-* Your words are very severe, sir, but they are true. I will 
accept the lesson.’’ 

** You will not drink more?” 

 Nomains. 

_ You have no love for liquor?” 

6¢ Nig; Sirs 

‘* And it becomes a simple matter of keeping your word?” 

“Yes, sir. And you may rely upon it, I will do so.” 

** Proceed with your narrative.’’ : 

‘* After our marriage, I went to Mr. Conway and told him 
‘what I had done. I expected to be discharged at once, but I 
had an idea that I would have no trouble in securing another 
position. I was perfectly independent; but instead of being 
angry, Mr. Conway congratulated me. He did not mention 
his own love. He did not speak of his disappointment. He 
merely said I was a very fortunate young man, and that I had 
secured one of the purest and loveliest of women for a wife. - 
and then he asked me as to my financial prospects, 1 waa 
carried away by his seeming candor and generosity, and I told 
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him just how I stood. And he at once told me that m 
. salary would be increased to two thousand dollars a year.” r 

** He was very kind indeed,” said Ray. 

“* Ah, sir, you do not know, neither did I then, but to-day 
T learned it all. That man all these two years has been my 
bitter enemy; he has sought to ruin me!” 

** Indeed! can it be possible?” 

** Yes, sir; and he has succeeded in ruining me financially; 
and do you believe it, I fear that, had it not been for you, he 
would have done me greater harm.” 

*“Indeed! How?” 

**T was maddened when I learned all to-day, and I had re- 
solved to do a desperate deed. Had you not interfered, I 
should have nursed my wrath with liquor; by this time I 
should have reached a frenzy, and I would have done some- 
thing desperate. But you have brought me to my senses, and 
I thank you.” 

*“T am glad to have saved you from a rash deed,” 

“Yes, sir; I dare not think of.the determination I had 
reached.” am 
P-, ,. “* You abandon your design now?” ee eens Us 
| a * Salo, gir.” arent 

“T am deeply interested, and I told you I might become 
your friend. I will. It is a fortunate thing for you that you 
___ have been so frank with me. Proceed with your narrative.” 
ges “ Well, sir, my salary was increased, and that night I went 
home and told my wife all that had occurred; and she, like 
me, felt very grateful to Mr. Conway—indeed, I confess. she 
pre so kindly of him that I became a little jealous, and I 
said: 

*«¢ Probably, after all, you would have done better if you 
had married him.’” 

“It was a mean remark,” said Ray, with a cynical laugh. 

Yes, sir, it was a mean remark indeed; but, do you know, 
any good luck*appears to take rise in my errors.” 

“* How is that?” 

“* Because of that mean remark my wife conceived a bitter 
dislike toward Mr. Conway. He, later on, sought to become 
@ visitor at my house, but my wife would never see him; and 
now I can see that it is a lucky thing that she did not, for 
Mr. Conway is a villain. And I came in here and poured 
down a glass of liquor, and that rash act attracted your atten- 
tion and caused you to give me good advice, and in listening 
to your advice I have had time to cool off and think, and I 
shave really beer deterred from doing a wicked and rash act.” 

«Tell me what you intended to do.” 

«7 intended, in my blind rage and madness, to kill Mr. 
‘Conway.” ; Lee 

«‘ You have had a narrow escape.” 

«© Yes, sir, I have, for I was fully resolved I had sufficient 
“provocation.” 

<‘ You have now banished the idea?” 

“< Yes, sir, I have.” 

«You may meet Mr. Conway again?’’ 

Re ee 

“< Your anger and indignation may return.” 

«© No, sir, I have had time to think; I am prepared now.” 

«¢ And this man has been your enemy, after all!” 

‘* Yes, sir, my deliberate enemy.” 

«* What proof have you that he is your enemy?” 
' «To-day, sir, he admitted that he had deliberately set out 
to ruin me, and that he had fully succeeded.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Mr. Conway told you that he intended to ruin you?” said 


Ray to the young man. 

“* He did.” f 

“‘ Well, go on and tell me how he brought it about. 

‘«] had two thousand dollars, and after I married I de- 
termined to speculate. I was successful from the start. At 
first I did not tell any one that I was speculating, but when I 
had made considerable money I determined to resign my posi- 
tion, and I told Mr. Conway. He appeared to be delig ted 
at my success, and told me that he would take pleasure in 
giving me ‘points.’ Well, sir, for a year that man has been 
acting as my friend and advising me, and his advice, up to a 
certain point, was always good; but about three months ago 
he got me to go into 4 certain scheme, and from time to time 
{ have been compelled to put up margins until every dollar I 
powewmeds was involved, and, what is more, I have borrowed 
money; and when the ate comes I will be penniless and 
in ae, - 
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and my credit will be gone.” 
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**Can you get another situation?” 

** No, sir; I can not.” 

**'There is something you have not told me.” 

**T have told you all.” 

“* Are you sure you have done nothing dishonorable?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I am sure; but—” 

The young man hesitated. 

** But what?” demanded our hero. 

“Mr. Conway has led me into a trap. He will make it 
appear that I have not acted honorably. He says he will 
blast my reputation, and he can do it; and I am as innocent 
as a child.” ; 

‘Tell me all about it,” said our hero. 

The young man. proceeded and told his story. The details 
would not interest our readers. It is sufficient to record that 
Ray could plainly see that indeed the young man had been 
led into a trap where the opportunity was afforded Conway 
to ruin his reputation. 

“* And this man deliberately set to work to ruin your” _ 

; “Yes, sir; and he to-day made me an infamous proposi- 
ion. 

‘* What was his proposition?” 

‘‘ He offered to save me financially on one condition.’? 

** And what was his condition?” 

‘Tt is too infamous to repeat.” 

** Do repeat it to me.” 

“You are a stranger, sir.” ‘ 

“I will admit that I am, but later I propose to become 
your friend.” E . 

‘* Alas, sir, I am beyond the aid of friends save financially!” 

** But tell me about the proposition. ” 

“‘He said if I would secure a divorce from my wife, or 
cause her to get a divorce from me, he would save me.” 

There came a strange glitter in the eyes of Ray Phillips as 
he listened to this terrible and most infamous proposition. 

‘* What answer did you make?” 

‘<The villain was well prepared to make his proposal. As 
he did so, he presented a cocked revolver, the muzzle toward 
my heart, and said: ; 

“No violence. You can decline to accept my proposal, 
but you must take it coolly.’ 

‘“T] was unarmed, and he had’ me at a great disadvan- 
tage. I left, but determined to meet him. I have armed 
myself,” 

*¢ And you intended to meet him?” 

SEOs: 

«And now?” [ 

“<T will let the villain go.” 

«‘ You must prove it to me.” 
~ “ How can Ir” 

“*Give me your weapon.” 

The young man hesitated, and our hero said: 

*‘You must obey me; and now listen: you need not fear 
Conway; he will do you no personal harm, and I will see that 
he does not ruin you financially, sir.” 

The young man gazed at our hero in astonishment. 

** What is it you say, sir?” 

*‘T will repeat my. words later on. 
banks hold your notes?” 

oe Y By, B1Ys 

‘¢ For what amount?” 

“« Fifty thousand dollars.” 

** And if this thing collapses, you will lose all?” 

CAVES MLD 

«© Do you owe money besides the nctes the banks hold?” 

fo N Ga, Biri 

«* How much?” 

“*T have borrowed between ten and fifteen thousand from 
friends, and I owe ten thousand to Conway.” 

«« That is good.” 

“T can not see how.”’ 

‘“*You will see in good time. Yes, sir, I said I would 
prove your friend, and I am a man who keeps his word when 
he can, and in this case I ean. And now, Augustus, I wish 
to go home with you to dinner to-day.” 

‘he young man looked suspiciously at our hero, 

‘¢ You will never regret taking me to your home,” 

‘But you are a total stranger, sir.” 

SY Gas) aims 

‘« Tow shall I introduce you to my wife?” 

«« As a business acquaintance,” 

‘¢ And what is your name?” 

‘‘Ray Myers.” 


Now tell me—the 
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‘Have you a purpose in wishing to go to my house?” 

‘*T have.” 

** What is your purpose?” 

**'You must abide events for an answer. 
your wife know of the impending ruin? 

“No, sir.” 2 r 

«She does not know yet that Conway is your enemy? 

The young man did not answer. 

«You do not answer.” 

*«T have made a full confidant of you.” 

‘Yes; and you will never regret it.” 

‘My wife has always warned me that Conway was my 
enemy.” . 

«‘ Aha! Your wife, then, has a secret?” 

*< Sir, what do you mean?” 

** We will come to full explanations some day. And now 
let me tell you: cast that shadow from your brow; do not 
look sad, worried, or in any degree astonished. You will 
come out all right; Conway shall not harm you.” 

‘* He will blast my reputation.” 

<¢T guess not.” 

«© You know him?” 

Relate 
‘ «© You have influence with him?” 

** He shall not harm you, of that you can rest assured.” 

“But he has already harmed me. I am a ruined man, and 
he has brought about my ruin.” ' 

«© We will see about that all in good time. 
take me to your home?” 

se Twill.” 

That same evening our hero was introduced to Augustus 
Smedley wife, and he found that her beauty had not been ex- 
aggerated, and as Ray gazed in her pure face he could recall 
but one other face that resembled it—the face of the beauti- 
ful Pauline. : 

Ray remained and spent the evening with the young man 
and his wife, and at length when the hour came for his de- 
parture, he asked the husband to accompany him to the cars, 
and on the way he astonished the youth by an extraordinary 
proposition. 


But tell me, does 


And you will 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE method broker Conway had adopted to ruin Augustus 
Smedley is an old game, and some of the oldest and shrewdest 
operators have been caught in the same snap. Conway, as 
our hero discovered as a big operator, had the “ points ” on a 
big scheme. A certain stock was to be boomed, and then 
dropped with a crash. He was on the inside, and knew just 
how to operate to protect himself. And having the confidence 
of the man he desired to ruin, he induced him to go in, and 
he kept the intended victim buying until all his cash was in- 
vested, and then the stock took a tumble. Augustus was 
called upon for margins to carry his stock. But he had no 
money to do so, and the result was that on the day followin g 
the incidents we have described, he would fall short, and the 
stock on the downward race would be sold to his account, and 
all his margin would be wiped out. 

Ray saw that Conway had gone in as a bear, while inducing 
Augustus to go in asa bull. The one was buying, the other 
was selling, and the seller knew just how the stock was to be 
manipulated. Our hero had his brokers, who were shrewd 
men, and he determined through them to make a fortune for 
Augustus Smedley, and ruin Conway, the villain who, for the 
most infamous purpose, had set out to ruin his former clerk. 

“Young man,” said four hero, when the two were in the 
street, ‘I trust you have learned a lesson.” 

“*T have.” 

“I trust you see what a coward you would have been had 
you “oy out the resolution you had formed.” 

‘ 0. 39 

“Would not your wife have trouble enough without you 
bringing upon her a curse that would hang over her for the 
rest of her life?” 

“TI see it all now. I was mad.” 

“And think of your infant child.” 

f 1-do, Yes, yes, I see what a mad fool I was.” 

** And now listen. Conway has set in to ruin you.” 
‘é y es, sir. ”? 

“You owe him ten thousand dollars?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* He induced you to become a buyer?” 

“< Yes, sir.” 


‘ 
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‘‘ He is a seller?” ‘ 


, s? « 

“‘T am satisfied, sir, that where I lose a fortune he will 
make one.” ' 

«* He shall be hoisted by his own petard.” 

«What do you mean?” exclaim Augustus. 

‘©T mean just what I say.’ r 

‘Why, ‘ig it would tae five million dollars in cash to de- 
feat him—a regular combination eg 

‘‘T am a regular combination in myself, young man. Yes, 
I will beat him.” 

“‘ How?” 

“The stock shall go booming.” __ 

‘* But I will not get the benefit of it.” 

“Why not?” : 

“I have until ten o’clock sharp to-morrow morning to 
cover.” 

«* And how much do you need to cover?” 

«‘T'wenty thousand dollars.” 

«* And can you not borrow that sum?” 

**T can not.” 

‘«* Haye you tried?” 

“¢T have.” 

«¢ Everywhere?” 

sso Ae gt 

«« You have not tried me.” / 

‘* What do you mean, sir? I do not understand.” 

““T mean just what I say. You have not tried everywhere.” 

«Yes, sir, I have; the banks would not advance me an- 
other dollar. Conway has fixed that.” _ : 

‘* But you do not understand what I said.” 

“‘T know what you suggest, sir.” ; 

** What do I suggest?” 5 

‘« That I should ask you for the loan.” 

«That is it.” 

“‘T can not do it.” 

“¢ Why not?” 

‘I would lose your money. The end is not yet. It might 
take forty thousand more to cover before the break comes.” 

** And you will not ask me for the money?” 

** No, sir, I will not take advantage of your generosity.” 

*T have not said I would lend you the money.” — . 

“* But you have hinted that you will.” 

<Try;me.7, 

“*T can not ask you to lose.” ii | 

‘* But I’ve the points that the stock booms to-morrow.” 

“* Are you sure?” 

‘T am generally sure when I make a straight statement.” 

‘* If I covered and the stock reacted I would be saved.” 

‘Of course you would be saved.” 

“* But no, it can not be.” " 

*¢ Why not?” 

“Conway knows too well what he is up to. 
shrewdest man on the street.’’ 

** And he has this thing ‘ dead 7?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

** Mark my words—it is right here we will break his heart 
and cash account.” . " 

“No, no!” : 

“*T say yes; the man is a cold-blooded villain.” 

“ He has the reputation of being a heartless man. He has 
ruined many a man against whom he conceived a grudge, and 
Wall Street is the place to throw a man.” 

** He shall meet the recoil this time. 
twenty thousand dollars.” 

“*T will not take it.” 

** Yes, you will; I will make it my speculation.” 

** But it is time to go in now.” 

‘*T will take the chance of my own knowledge on that.” 

“You are in earnest?” 

“Tam. And now listen: to-morrow morning you meet me.” 

*¢ Where?” 

*‘ Where you met me first to-day; and I will give you the 
twenty thousand to cover, and we will work a little surprise 
on Conway. You will go and pay him his ten thousand.” 

** But, sir—” ejaculated the youth. 

** Yes, I choose to take that loan.” 

**T can not understand all this!” 

“You can understand how to cover with twenty thousand 
dollars, when you haye the money?” 

“¢ You, gir.” 

‘* You know how to pay ten thousand 
have the money to pay with?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


He is the | 


You shall have the 


dollars, when you 
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a ** All right. Meet me to-morrow at half-past nine o’clock, 
and then do as I tell you, and to-morrow will be a great day 
in Wall Street. You shall go home happy, Conway will go 
home cursing, and he really deserves to do so; he is a scamp.” 

** This all seems like a dream to me, sir.” 

_** Well, let it be a dream until to-morrow, and then you 
will find it a reality. Remember, meet me at nine-thirty to- 
morrow; be on the minute, for great events sometimes hang 
on a small space of time.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ray PuHItiies parted from the young man whom he had 
determined to save, and as he went toward his hotel he was 
indeed a happy man, and he looked upon his present oppor- 
tunity to do good as one of his brightest opportunities. He 
was to meet Augustus Smedley at half-past nine o’clock on 
the following morning, and he had determined to not only 
teach Conway, the broker, a lesson, but to create an excite- 
ment in Wall Street such as had not occurred for years, and 
withal there was to be a mystery overhanging the impend- 
ing deal. 

At the hour appointed to the minute our hero was on hand, 
and young Smedley also put in an appearance. The latter 
wore an anxious and care-worn look, but the instant his eyes 
fell upon the pretended old man there came a change. A 
glad smile irradiated his handsome face, and hopefulness 
beamed in his eyes. As he approached the Monte-Cristo, the 
latter drew his watch, and said: 

*« You are on time.” 

** Yes, sir; I am a prompt man.” 

** A good trait. Many a fortune has been lost by dilatori- 
ness, and many a life imperiled. It is always good policy to 
be prompt and on hand to keep an engagement. How do 


: you feel this morning?” 


**T don’t feel at all. I am like a driving-rod on the bal- 
ance. I don’t know how I am going to move.” 

Ray smiled. The youth had certainly presented an excel- 
lent picture of the situation. 

<¢ You do not know either how I am going to move. I am 
a very singular man, and I am going to prescribe for you a 
very disagreeable duty.” 

The young man turned pale. . 

“You need not turn pale; you will come out all right. 
Remember that I am your friend. I am going to save you, 
but you will not be under any obligation to me.” 

‘* Sir, I am already under obligations to you.” 

‘But don’t mention it. No, no; you: have given me 
< points.’ I am going to take advantage of your information. 
I will risk no money. Iwill only give you a point or two 
back, so that you can sayp yourself, and make a good round 
sum.” : \ 

‘«* But, sir, I have no money to take advantage of any 
* point’ you may give me.” 

‘J will look out for that. I will not give you your ‘ points’ 
without fixing you so you can take adyantage of them. No, 
no; I do not do business that way. I will carry you clean 
through.” : 

y You say you will first prescribe an unpleasant duty e? 

<¢ You.” 

“*T am ready.” 

<<] want you to call on Conway.” 

‘*T can not do that.” 

«Oh, yes you can, and you must appeal to his mercy to 
spare you.” ; 

<‘ There came a shadow over the youth’s face, and he said 
in a low tone: 

«¢ Are you really my friend?” 

“JT am.” - " 

« And yet you would humiliate me? No, no; Twill suffer 
ruin before I will seek mercy at the hands of Conway. 

“No; you will face Conway.” 

«‘ Never!” 

<< Listen: the man would ruin you.” 

“¢ Yes, sir; he would.” ‘ea ie 

“<The tables are turned—you will ruin him. 

“J do not understand,” 

“That was what you told me yesterday was my trouble. 
Now I will make you understand. We must not swoop down 
on this man without giving him a chance. He must be fully 


committed to his cruel purpose, and then take the conse- 
You must goto him. ‘Tell 
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| him you are in peril—tell him ruin stares you in the face, and 
appeal to his mercy.” 

**T can not do it.” 

** You must.” 

“* He will refuse to aid me, and only gloat over my trouble. 
It would be an unnecessary humiliation.” 

af No, it will not, because it will be followed by an immedi- 
ate triumph. I expect he will refuse you and jeer at you.” 

** And why should I lay myself open to this insult?” 

**T will tell you. I like dramatic effects; yes, I dote on 
them; and again, I always like to give a man a last chance. 
He has slept over his cruelty of yesterday. He may think 
better of it.” 

‘“Not he. Instead, he will refuse me and insult me.” 

**T expect he will.” 

“Then why do you send me to him?” 

** As I said, to give him a last chance.” 3 

** And when he refuses and insults me, what shall I do?” 

“‘ Ah, then your time will come, and you will go off the 
balance.” ‘ 

** How, sir.” 

“* You owe him ten thousand dollars?” 

<eXMe) str. 

‘Good! When he has refused and insulted you, you will 
give him his ten thousand.” 

' ** But I have not the amount.” 

**T have, and I propose to loan it to you.” 

“You are a stranger.” 

‘“ Never mind; I am an old operator; I take no chances, 
nor do you if you strictly follow my advice.” 

‘«« And I am to pay him the ten thousand?” 

“Yes; and tell him, when you pay him, that he may come 
to you and sue for mercy sooner than he thinks.” 

** But I am to cover my margin.” 

‘That is all right; you shall do so.” 

“But, sir, 1 can not permit you to lose your money.” 

‘¢ Do not bother your head about me. Iam, as I told you, 
an old operator. You have given me ‘ points.’ I will make 
money out of the affair; but I do desire to give this man a 
chance. You go to him and talk quick, and when you leave - 
him go to your broker and cover the twenty thousand, and 
here is the money.” 

The Monte-Cristo counted out twenty thousand dollars in 
thousand-dollar bills. 

«* You see this looks like business,” he said. 

‘<*T do not understand it,” murmured Smedley. 

‘‘You have given me ‘ points,’ and there is no reason why 
I should not let you get in and win when I do.” 

‘But should anything happen?” 

‘* Nothing can happen, my boy, but one thing.” 

«¢ What is that?” 

‘« Conway may relent.” 

“‘ Never; he is set to ruin me.” 

‘* Well, it will turn out a cold day for him, and it is a pity 
that every revengeful man could not be frozen out as he will 
be.7 

<«Tt will be hard to freeze him out.” 

““ Why?” 

‘¢ He is a very rich man, and there is a strong combination; 
it will take millions to dump them.” 

‘¢ Well, you are ruined as it stands?” - 

e Viea iar s, 

«* You have no other chance but the one I offer?” 

*« No, sir.” 

«‘Then follow my advice to the letter, and leave the rest 
to me.” 

‘Tt is wonderful, sir; it seems like Cinderella business to 
me.” 

«Well, may be it is; but you go and see Conway, talk 
quick, and do as I have told you.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


“Don’t look cheerful when you go into Conway’s office,” 
said Ray. ‘‘Get up a despairing look, if you can. Give the 
fellow a chance to ee all his sympathies aroused; and ap- 

eal to his mercy, and remember just his exact words when 
fi replies.” 
“ t will.” 

‘«¢ And, again, remember you are to win, so you must keep 
your temper, no matter what he says. Let him get clear with 
his cruelty, if he so decides to act.” 

The young man was a little dazed, and he would have, 
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thought it all a dream but for the fact that he held the twenty 
thousand dollars in his breast-pocket, and that money was a 
suggestion of safety and coming triumph. He xeached Con- 
way’s office. He was well known, as a matter of course, and 
was permitted to proceed direct to Mr. Conway’s private office. 


~ As he entered, the great and successful broker exclaimed: 


~ clerk with us, where you had an assured income. 


‘* Halloo! You here?” 

Yes, sir; I am here.” 

‘© Well, what do you want?” 

Mr. Conway was a man of five-and-thirty, and a very 
common and unscrupulous fellow. He had entered Wall 
Street as a boy, and had made a marvelous success. He was 
a ‘‘good fellow” as the fast world goes, but a mean man 
judged by the correct standard. 

‘«“T come to make an appeal to you,” said Augustus. 

‘Well, what have you to say?” 

‘* Ruin stares me in the face.” 

The declaration was met with a bitter and derisive laugh. 

«« Tf you do not save me, I am lost.” 

‘«T have nothing to do with you. Remember, you were a 
But you 


~ thought you were smart, and went into the street; and the 
- street with its’ tricks has proved too much for you, that is all. 


I have nothing to do with your situation. Am I not a loser 


by ten thousand dollars?” 


*« Sir, I appeal to your mercy.’ 

There came another brutal laugh, and Conway said: 

‘* There is no mercy in business; no, lad, there is no mercy 
in business.” 

These were the words Augustus was to remember, and they 
were impressed upon his memory. 

«“You will be merciful in my case, remembering all the 


- facts.” 


Foe) 


*« What facts?” 
“<T went into speculation under your advice.” 
“‘T thought it a good thing, but you were not bound to 


_ take my advice.” 


ye 


**] thought you my friend.” 

** After the trick you played me?” 

“The trick I played you, sir?” 

“Yes; I know what the game was you worked. When 


' you filled Agnes Bartol’s ear with horrible stories about me, 


, 


_ half.” 


you won her. I made up my mind to catch you some day, 
and now I’ve got you!” 
There was a deep, malignant gleam in the eyes of Conway 


- as he spoke. 


“« And you deliberately set to ruin me, sir?” 

“«JT will not aid you.” 

**T appeal to your mercy.” 

«<'There is no mercy in business.” 

“*« And you will let me be ruined?” 

“ Certainly, unless—” 

«¢ What?” 

‘‘ You remember the proposition I made you yesterday?” 

_ The color came to Smedley’s cheeks. 
** Yes, I remember your wicked proposition.” vanes 
“ Nothing wicked about it. You can’t save yourself; you 

can save your wife, and I appeal to your mercy in her be- 


There was bitter mockery in the man’s words and tones. 

‘‘ What would you have me do?” 

“Give your wife a chance to get a divorce.” 

“* But she loves me and I love her.” 

*« Ah, you do, eh?” 

2a B0,2 

Augustus was speaking in firmer tones. 

‘But you do not love her well enough to save her—yes; 
save her from being plunged down from comparative comfort 
to penury and suffering; for that is where it will end. Iam 
on your track. I will follow you the rest of your life. You 
can never hold a position in New York. TI will follow you 
wherever you go. I will make a vagabond of you—a tramp. 
And you will drag your wife and child down with you!” 

“But I can save her?” 

“* Yes, and your child.” 

** How?” 

“Seek a divorce from her.” 
if AC Bat I have no grounds for divorce.” 


‘é rr Fr . . « S 
‘That is all right. She will commence a counter-suit and 
gain one from you.” 
** And then?” 
“It will be none of 


will your business then, 
your wife,” 


She will not be 











«« And this is the way you will save me?” : i 
Ven, omy | 
“ And this is the way you receive my appeal for mercy?” 
+0 pee, 


«¢ And there is no other way of escape?” iy 

“‘There is not. I will fulfil my threat. J have waited for 
the chance. It has come. I will carry out my scheme to 
the letter and I will make a vagabond of you and land you 
in jail. You can not escape me. I will follow you the world 
over.” 


‘You are a devil! Some day, yes, sooner than you expect, 


you will yourself be a suppliant for mercy.” 

The great broker laughed in a sardonic manner. x 

‘* T have given you a chance to act like an honorable man. 

*¢Oh, thank you!” 

‘You have let slip your opportunity.” 

“Well?” 

**T warn you to beware.” : 

‘*Hold on! I’ve had enough of this nonsense. Don’t 
threaten!” / / j 

«Yes, I will warn you.” 

“You refuse to save your wife?” 

«<'That way, yes.” 

** All right. You invite your own doom.” 

‘«« No; it is you, sir, who invites his doom.’” 

«You can go.” 

** One word, sir.” 

“Well?” 

«IT owe you ten thousand dollars.” 

<©Yes. Have you come to pay it?” 

<*T have.” * 

There came a strange look to Conway’s eyes. 

“Where is the money?” 

“* Here, sir.” 

Smedley counted out the money, and 
as though it were stained with blood. 

‘* Where did you get this money?” 

‘Never mind. I have it, you see, and you would not be 
warned. I offered you advice and you would not take it.” 


Conway stared at it 





CHAPTER XVI. 


CoNWAY was confused. | pe 

** Here is your money,” said Smedley. ip 

“* You need not pay this money now.” 

“*T owe it to you.” 

“But you have been called upon to cover your margin. 
What will you do about that?” } . 

** Cover it.” 

“You mean fight?” 

““T don’t mean to surrender.” 

“*It will take millions to cover it.” 

*¢ That’s all right.’ ‘ . 

Without another word, Smedley left Cénway’s office. There 
was a grim smile upon the latter’s face as, in cold, hard tones, 
he soliloquized: 

“* Possibly he don’t know what’s up. Well, well, let him 
run a few hours to-day. I will give him a dose that will 
bring him again to his knees.” 

Smedley went to his brokers. 
ten.” 

‘‘ Halloo, Smedley!” called the stock member 
‘there will be fun to-day.” 

*« Will there?” 

““ Indeed there will.’’ 

“*T’ve come to cover.” \ 

sé 7 

it Whypo take my advice and stay where you are.” 

‘There will be a tremendous drop to-day; it will take twice 
twenty to cover before the day is over.” 

“« Let it run; I'll hang on.” 

7 emeser spoke in such a confident tone the broker was set 
ack, 

cate up, Smedley?” 

“Well, as you say, there will be lively times to-day.”” 

The broker called the young man ne his private office. 

*‘ What have you got on to?” he asked. 

“Tm ‘staking’ on a dream.” 

““T believe you are, sonny, or you’ve 

‘“‘P’'m going to follow every call.” 

‘See here; let us in; who's doing this?” 

**T’m doing it,” 


It was just seven minutes of 


of the firm; 


got on to something.” 


ye 
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_ met Smedley; the young 


indices fortunes are made and lost in Wall Street.” 

= Come, come, you’ve got on to something.” 

“ve merely made up my mind to hang on.” 

** Bat I tell you to-day there is to come a Waterloo.” 

“1 think there is.” 

The broker was more and more disturbed by the young 
man’s confidence, and as soon as Augustus had gone he ran 
over to Conway’s office. 

** Eh, Conway,” he said, “something is up.” 

** How do you know?” 

** Smedley has covered; and he is as bright and chirp as a 
new button. I tried to drive him off, but he only laughed, 
and said: ‘ Let her go.’” 

** Yes; there’s something wp. He paid me the ten thou- 
sand I loaned him.” 

** What can it be?” 

*« J don’t know.” 

** Let’s go to the bank. He may have fooled them. ”’ 

The two brokers proceeded to the bank, and entered the 
cashier’s private office. \ 

** You have some of Smedley’s paper?” 

““é Yes. +> : 

“* How much?” | 

“«* Forty thousand.” 

** Do you know where he has put up?” 

<< Yes.” 

“« Ain’t you uneasy.” 

“No.” 

*« How so?” | 

“Well, gentlemen, we generally exercise proper care.” 

The brokers would like to have asked further questions, 
but did not dare. If they had they would have got no in- 
formation. But the cashier of the bank had received infor- 
mation, and it had come from R. P. Myers, and the bank 


_ official was easy. 


The board opened, and at the*‘proper time the assault was 


made on the stock which was to ruin young Smediey. A 


large lot was offered, and one of the ring bid low, and it was 


arranged to let it drag on, according to the old game; and the 


ring men supposed they had a clear field as usual, as heavy 
and falling stock usually comes very cautiously; but there 
was a raise on the first bid, and the stocks went up a point, 


and there were faces filled with consternation. Another large 


block was offered, and it was taken. ‘Then came the grand 
change; the unloading commenced, and as fast as it was 


offered it was taken. 


Conway sat in his office. The news of the first ‘dip ” had 
been brought to him, and he gave the orders. He was man- 
aging the thing from his chair; but the news kept com- 


_ ing that it was taken as fast as offered, and was ascending in 
; eee going up point after point. 


There came a rush for it, 
onway became bewildered. He rushed into the street. He 
man was as cool as a cucumber. 

<‘ Come into my office.” ( 

Smedley followed the great’banker into his office. 

«« Smedley,” he said, ‘‘whatis going on?” 

<<‘ You are receiving news from the board, you know, sir. a 

Ruin stared Conway in the face. He had lost all his nerve, 
and he exclaimed: igre 

<< In mercy, boy,-tell me what is going on! You are in the 

1; save me!” 

«« There is no mercy in business,” came the answer. 

Conway’s own words were returned to him. 

««J’I] give you fifty thousand dollars to open 

‘I’m making ten thousand a minute now, 
thousand is nothing to me.” 

« And I’m losing ten thousand a minute. 

* me.” 

i? Yes, things have changed since half-past nine. I told 
you that you might be appealing for mercy before you 
thought. ‘I tried you and found you wanting. | 

«¢ You were working against me all the time? 

“< You were working against me. You laid out to ruin me; 
] fell to your scheme, and I’ve played against you. 

Conway walked his office floor wringing his hands, and a 
ct e came. Madness had broken out in the board. The 
stock had made a tremendous leap one more point, and Con- 
way was ruined. His eyes glared like those of a maniac, and 
he turned toward Smedley. f ; 

“ Have you no mercy in your heart?” 

“You can save yourself.” 


“és How?” 


up the job.” 
old man; fifty 


You are ruin- 
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The broker became uneasy; and the fact is, on such little ‘“* Divorce yourself now from your stock; save what you 


have left.” 

** A thousand curses on you!” 

** Aha! your own cruel words coming back to you!” said 
Smedley, and he ran from the office. 

‘The day closed, and fortunes had been made and fortunes 
Jost, and among the winners was Smedley, and among the 
killed and wounded was Conway. The man had ruined many 
a young man against whom he had taken a grudge, and at 
last he had been caught in a trap of his own setting. His 
fortune was gone. In one day had he lost the skillfully 
culled thousands of years; and such is Wall Street and its 
possibilities. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN all was over for the day, when the excitement in the 
board room was transferred to the street, and, indeed, through- 
out the whole city, yes, throughout the whole land, Augustus 
Smedley started up Broad Street. He was in a whirl of ex- 
citement. He did not know how it had been done, but one 
thing was certain—he was'a rich man, by the secret but mag- 
ical manipulations of the strange old man whom he had met > 
for the first time only upon the previous day. He had been 
saved from beggary and ruin and raised to a position of af- 
fluence, and his enemy, Conway, was a buried man. It was 
already rumored upon the street that the firm of which Con- 
way was the head had succumbed. 

Conway had contemplated a cruel deed, and he had met 
with a terrible punishment. 

Smedley had proceeded but a few steps, when he heard his 
name called. He turned and recognized the broker who had 
acted for him. The latter had acted on a hint. He had 
saved himself, and had come out a winner, and the hint he 
had received from the fact of Smedley’s singular confidence 
when he ‘‘ covered ” or made good a call for margins. 

‘¢ Well, young fellow, you had a soft thing.” 

«¢ And I’m a winner?” 

‘You are way ahead.” 

«‘ Where would I have been if I had taken your advice?” 

‘* Don’t mention it.” 

‘«¢ How did you come out?” 

«© Oh, I took the hint.” 

«¢ And you are a winner?”’ 

“‘Tam.”’ 

“‘T am glad.” 

<« Well, now it is all over, let me into the thing.” 

<‘T’ve nothing to say.” 

‘¢ That won’t do; you and I have always been good friends.” 

“'That’s so.” 

‘<The whole street is mystified.” 

‘It is one of Wall Street’s wonderful surprises.” 

‘¢ Conway is ruined, I hear.” 

‘He 18,7; 

There came a glad smile in Smedley’s face, but in an in- 


- stant it was followed by a sadder expression, and he said: 


<< J am sorry.” 

‘‘Their failure will be announced at the opening of the 
board the first thing in the morning.” 

<¢ You know that to be true?’’ 

‘Yes; they have dropped over a million. They were in 
the bear scheme; and the turn has turned them financially 
upside down. They are ruined. But come; tell me how it 
all came about?” 

<¢ How should I know? I am not one of the big operators.” 

‘«¢ But you were into the game?”’ 

«How do you know?” 

‘¢ | knew when you came and covered this morning.” 

<T am glad you are all right.” 

«« And now tell me the secret.” 

<*T’ve nothing to tell.” 

On every hand Smedley was treated as a sort of hero. 
There is nothing like success. Those who were winners greeted 
him with cordiality. 'Those who had lost looked upon him 
with a feeling of awe. 

The young man went down Wall Street, and proceeded to 
the little office up in the big building where our readers will 
remember the Monte-Cristo played a part under the disguise 
of the old man. As Smedley entered there was a sad look 
upon his face. ; 

‘“¢ You look sad.” 

“ Yes, sir; and it would surprise you if I were to tell why I 
feel sad.’’ 
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r . - von DIP 
‘‘ Whence arises your sadness? 


** Conway is ruined.”’ Z 

«Ah, I thought he would get hurt! 

“T have just heard that to-morrow the announcement of 
the failure of his firm will be made.” 

** And that makes you sad?” oe 

‘<T feel that I have been instrumental in bringing about 
his ruin.” 

«‘ But was he not your enemy?” — 

«* He was; but once he was my friend.” 

“* Indeed!” : 

«Yes, sir. When I was a poor, friendless lad he took me 
in his office. I had no references—no business references, I 
was an orphan, and he said tome: , 

««« Well, boy, I will trust you. I will give you employment. 

‘¢ Those words, sir, come to me to-day when I learn of his 

uin.” 
arr But what did he intend should be your fate?” 

«*T have thought of that, sir.” 

<¢ Well?” 

‘« T remember he was laboring under the bitterest of disap- 
pointments. I had a long talk with my wife last night. He 

roposed honorable marriage to her when he confessed his 
ove, ere | had made my own confession, and he told her a 
sad story.” i 

“* But you said your wife avoided him.” 

** She did.” 

SONNDLYS 

«« Because, sir, she really ‘pitied him.” 

«* And he had never insulted her?” 

«« Never.” 

“« But he made a terrible proposition to you?” 

“« He did.” 

“« And are you prepared to forget it?” | ! 

“‘T am better prepared to remember that he was once my 
friend.” . 

There was intense feeling in the young man’s voice, and 


there was also pathos in the tones of the Monte-Cristo as he | 


aid: 

** And what do you propose to do?” 

** | have come out a quarter of a million ahead?” 

“So I figure it.” 

“*T was a friendless boy?” 

SY O8s= 

** No matter what he had intended me later on, I am still 
in his debt for the kindness he showed me years ago.” 

“< You are.” 

“I do not think it is right to so readily forget former kind- 
nesses in the face of later unkindnesses. ” 

“You are right,” said Ray Phillips in strangely meaning 
tones, ‘ 

‘**T may save him.” 

<* How?” 

**T will offer him half my winnings to-day. ” 

“* I notice one thing, lad: you properly designate the profits 
of Wall Street as winnings.” 

*€ Yes, sir; 1 do,:’ 

\** And you propose to divide with Conway?” 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

** And you think you will be doing right?” 

“ Yes, sir; I remember now that I have known Conway to 
do very generous things. He was good to his friends, bitter 
to his enemies, but that is his nature. Once I was his friend, 
and he was good to me.” 

“¢ Well?” 

‘* Does my plan meet your approval?” 

‘* My dear boy, you are at liberty to do as you choose.” 

“* But you have been my friend, and I ask your advice.” 

“* Always be on the side of mercy and forgiveness.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THERE came a bright smile to the youth’s face, as he said: 
‘Tam glad you approve my plan. And now, sir, will you 
tell me who you are? You said you had been an old operator, 
I have been on the street daily for eight years, and I never 
saw you until yesterday afternoon,” 


‘Our meeting was fortunate for you.” 
“It was,” 


“Well, Smedley, 
even more fortunate 
** How so, sir?” 


fern . ‘ fos ; ; ‘ 
The noble spirit you have shown—your desire to help ° 


something has occurred to-day that is 
for you.” 
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Conway. ‘There is so little real kindness in the world, #0 little 
real sincerity, that it does my heart 
once in awhile. It is quite refreshing.” —_ = 

‘‘Then you fully approve my determination? 

“‘Tdo. And now go and see Conway, and return here. I 
will wait for you.” 

Smedley started for Conway’s office. ) 
to the outer office, but there were a number of gentlemen in 
the private room. ‘The young man sent in his card, and the 
answer came: 

““T can not see Smedley this afternoon.” 

The youth wrote on another card: 

‘‘T must see you alone. I have important news for you, 
and you may yet be saved.” | \ 

The answer came, written on his card: 

‘< Wait.” : i ; 

A half hour passed, and the men who were in Conway’s 
private office one after another departed; and at length the 
head of the firm came to the door and motioned to Smedley 
to enter. ‘The young man entered the office, and the door 
was closed, They were alone. . 

** You have come to gloat over my ruin?” 

‘* No, sir; I’m really sorry for you.” 

«* Are you, indeed?” 

*¢-Y 06; Sit, LM. 

‘* But I did not treat you right. 

“<T know it, sir.” 

*¢ And you are sorry for me?” 

“* Yes, sir.”’ 

«¢ Why?” 

“* Because I remember that when I was a friendless boy you 
took me in and treated me kindly.” 

** Yes, I liked you, Gus.” 

“I feel that you did, sir;.and you were a good friend.” 

“* But I learned to hate you.” 

“‘T forget that.” 

‘** You do?” exclaimed Conway. 

“¢ Yes, sir; I only remember that you were once my friend.” 


? 


I intended to ruin you.” 


“Why, boy, this is a singular, phase of life; but you need — 


not feel sorry for me.” 

“¢ Are you saved, sir?’ ; 

*“No, I am ruined financially; yes, I am all smashed to 
pieces; but no one shall gloat over my misfortunes.” 

There was a wild glare in Conway’s eyes. 

““ You can be saved, sir.” 

‘« How?” 

“«T am a winner.” 

“Yes; you must have made a big sum. I led you into this 
thing to swamp you, and you have made a fortune.” 

“Yes, sir; | am a quarter of a million ahead.” 

“Well, I don’t envy you now, boy. I am glad. I have 
been severely punished. But it is strange how things turn 
out.” . 

“To what do you allude, sir?” ; 


“I will tell you, boy. My mother was a good, kind wom- 


an. <A poor neighbor of hers died and left a helpless family; 
My mother adopted one of the children as hers. She learned 
to love the boy, and yet that boy was in the end the cause of 


her death.” i 
‘* That is strange, sir.” ' 
“Yes. Oneday the lad had been out playing; he came 


in tired and lay down to sleep across the entrance to the din- 
ing-room. My mother was a large, heavy woman. She 
sought to enter the dining-room, stumbled over the sleeping 
boy and fell, receiving injuries from which she never recoy- 
ered. But she died blessing the lad who was the innocent 
cause of her death.” 

“*T see now to what you allude, sir.” 

“Well, it does seem very strange. You came to me a 
friendless boy. I loved you; and the first return I got—you 
robbed me of the only woman I ever truly loved.” 

Augustus was silent. 
_ ‘‘And now I have stumbled over you, figuratively speak- 
ing, and I am financially ruined, and you are the lad I took 
In, as 1t were, off the streets.” 

‘“‘T remember that you took me off the streets. I forget 


that you intended to wron r ~ 
ae e g me. I have come to save you, 


“*T have two hundred thousand dollars at your command.” 


Conway leaped to his feet, and there came a wild look to 
his eyes. 


“* What do you mean?” 
“My words are plain. I mean to loan you two hundred 


good to behold a little 


He gained admission 


: 


_ 
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thousand dollars, It will be a debt of honor. , You shall 
¥ me of yor are ever able; never pay me if you are not fully 


my Tecan not believe my ears.” 
aS Sir, the money came to me as strangely as it came to 
You, 

| Z ** Ah, explain this mystery!” 

? « ;' ; 

I can only say that a mysterious friend came to my res- 
ue, let me into the secret, and aided me to save myself and 
win. I was a stranger to him. He was underfo obligations 
to me to come like a fairy gift, and I propose to aid you 
now.’ iM 

“Two hundred thousand dollars will save me, Gus.” 
** Tt is at your command, and no one shall ever know that 
I made the loan.” 
«This is marvelous.” 
** My being able to do it is also marvelous.” . 
** Boy, you have saved my life.” 
_ “Not your life; but I hope I have saved your fortune.” 
_ ** Yes; and some day I will return this favor, for you have 

___ Iiterally saved my life. Had you not so generously come to 

my rescue, ere midnight I should have been a dead man.” 

Augustus trembled, but he was glad he had come to Con- 

Way’s rescue. 

** And you will loan me this money?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

*<T will soon return it to you.” 

__ **Ttis not a debt, unless some day you are able to return 
it 5 and mark me, sir, no one is to know how you received the 
aid. 

«© You are more than generous.” 

** You were more than generous to me once, sir.” 

«* And when am [ to have this money?” 

«<T will meet you at nine o’clock to-morrow.’” 

** You will not fail?” | 

_ You shall have the loan, though I die before, at the time 
entioned.” 

<©Good! And now, boy, you have taught me a lesson that 

will abide with me all my life.” 
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t CHAPTER XX. 

Avaustus SMEDLEY returned to where the Monte-Cristo 
awaited him. 

<‘ Well,”’ said our hero, ‘‘ did you see Conway?” 

cf Tote: 

Smedley related all that had occurred, and when he had 
concluded his old friend said: 

« Well, young man, Conway has learned a lesson.”’ 

“© Yes, sir; and so have I.” 

‘* What lesson have you learned ?’’ 

“‘T have learned that two wrongs do not make a right. I 
have learned that nothing should be decided upon in a mo- 
ment of desperation. I have learned that forgiveness is. 
sweeter than revenge.” 

«« Yes; and if you take those lessons to heart you are all 
right. And let me see, you are worth a quarter of a million?” 

‘< No, sir.” 

«* How so?”’ 

«T have promised two hundred thousand to Conway.” 

«<] shall advance that sum.” 

Why?” 

<< It was I who brought on his ruin to save you. I had to 
ruin him. I have made much more than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and here is the amount you promised to Con- 
way.” 

‘No; it must be my loan.” 

‘It shall be mine, but you must never let Conway know 
that it does not come from you. I insist that this shall be the 
arrangement.”” Ep 

*« If you insist, sir, I must submit.’ 

«Yes, you must submit; because I have another proposi- 
tion to make. Wall Street is a dangerous place for young 
speculators.”’ 

«J can see that 1t is, sir. 

‘There are maelstroms located here and there, into which 
the unwary and the wary operator may be drawn, as witnessed 
in your case and that of Conway. You were the unwary, he 
was the wary, and you were both on the verge of ruin. 
Through me you escaped, and he was ingulfed. 
tell how it may be next time. 

forever.” 
The young man turned pale. 
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Ve can not 
You must leave Wall Street 
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‘© You do not like the proposition?” 

** Frankly, I do not.”’ 

‘© You have a wife and child?” 

*¢ Yea, sir.” 

‘«They were once in peril—a worse peril than the mere 
plunge from affluence to poverty?” 

(es, anys 

‘You must see to it that they do not incur so great a risk 
again.” 

‘What shall Ido? I was trained in Wall Street.”’ 

_ “Get a situation in some bank. You are now financially 
independent. With your capital well invested, and your_sal- 
ary, you need never fear the howl of the wolf.” 

**T will take your advice,” 

The two men descended to the street. They were walking 
toward Broadway when a man passed them whose face wore 
an expression of wildest despair. Our hero recognized the 
gentleman. 

‘That is Dickerson,’’ said Smedley. 

** You know him?”’ 

ce Yes. 2? 6 

*« Well, what about him?” 

*«T heard he fell into the maelstrom to-day.” 

‘* What sort of man is he?’’ 

‘He is a pretty good sort of a man, but a schemer—a 
Fee financial schemer. But I reckon to-day has settled 

im. 

“* He is ruined?”’ 

i I think he is, and Iam sorry. His daughter is a lovely 
girl. 

‘¢ You know his daughter?” 

“© T have met her?’’ 

“¢ Married?” 

SING 

“* How is that?” . 

‘‘ Well, it’s strange, because she is a really beautiful girl; { 
but somehow she is not married. Possibly she aims‘too high.” 

‘«* How aims too high?” 

‘* She is looking for a very rich husband.” 

«© And why don’t she get one?” 

‘<T reckon the old gentleman stands in her way.” 

“¢ How?” 

‘‘T guess he is known as a schemer. He pretends to be 
very rich; but most men know that he is not.” 

«¢ And now he is ruined?” , 

«‘T’d wager that he is worse than penniless.” 

<< Too bad!’’ said the Monte-Cristo. And after a moment 
he added: 

‘< T will leave you here,” 

‘< Will you not come to my house?” 

tN O47; 

<¢T will see you to-morrow?”’ 

‘‘ No, it is just possible you may never see me again.”’ 

‘¢ Never see you again, sir?” 

«Tt is possible. But let me see., We may meet, but 
under different circumstances. I may need a favor some day 
__we can’t tell—and it may be as well for you to have some 
talisman whereby you will recognize your benefactor of to- 
day.”’ . 

‘¢ This is all very strange, sir.” 

‘¢ Well, yes. Iam a strange man.” 

A chill crept to Smedley’s heart, and a weird feeling came 
over him. . 

The Monte-Cristo took a pair of studs from his pocket— 
they were formed of very peculiar stones—and in a solemn 
voice he said: 

‘‘ Here are a pair of queer stones.” 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘«- You never saw a pair like them?” 

‘¢ No, sir.” 

«¢ There is not another pair in existence. 
I propose to give you one of them.” , 

“Qh, sir, you have done enough for me!” 

‘Never mind. I propose to give you one of these stones. 
I will keep the other; and, we will say, that thirty years from 
now I will renew our acquaintance.” 

The young man gave a start as he looked upon the face of 
his old Lanatabtor: 'The latter looked like a man over seven- 
ty, and here he was making an appointment for thirty years 
in advance. 

‘«¢ You look surprised.” 

‘I am.” 


“Why?” 


And now listen: 
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“ey » thirty years?” : 

“ ineoy tisk I am a pretty old man to look thirty years 
ahead ?” 

‘¢ Frankly, I do.” 

«Will you take the stone? 

“Td rather a % | is in peril?” 

«s rou fear that your sou f 

The pine man did not answer, and the old one laughed in 

culiar manner. 
, cons you think your aid came from Old Nick?” 

The young man did not answer, and again the elder one 
laughed, and he said : 

«You need have no fear. I take no mortgage on your 
future. All I ask is that you lead a good life, and if I find 
you have thirty years from now, I will merely congratulate 
you, and profit by the lessons of a well-spent life. 

«©T am deeply mystified.” i 

«‘ Take the stud, and forget that you ever saw me. Your 
riches will not take wings and fly away as suddenly as they 
came if you prove yourself worthy.” 

Smedley took the stud. 

‘« See,” said the old man, ‘‘I keep the mate to your gem, 
and when the mate is presented, you will know to whom you 
are talking.” . 

“You will not give it to any else?” : 

“*No. If anything happens to me you will never see this 
stud again. Otherwise, thirty years from now I may call 
upon you. And now good-bye. Remember the lessons you 
have learned.” / 

Without another word the old man walked away and fol- 
lowed the direction that had been taken by Mr. Dickerson. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE was a vein of real kindliness in the nature of the 
Monte-Cristo after all. He had come to New York to work 
out a mild sort of revenge, but he found it a hard task. 

One fact was assured: he had lost all respect for Ella Dick- 
erson, and yet there was a sort of fascination she exercised 
over him. ‘The fact is, there always does linger a sort of fas- 
cination in the presence of the first love. We have seen men 
who have been separated from their early loves who have 
loved again, married, and grown old, and then, after many 
years, have met the object of their early devotion. She, too, 
old, with all her beauty gone, and there was, despite all, at 

~ these meetings, a tender glance in the eyes and a softness in 
the voice which came as an involuntary tribute to the memory 
of a long-ago affection. 

When the Monte-Cristo saw Mr. Dickerson pass by with the 
wild look of despair upon his face, there came a feeling of 
sadness over lis soul. After all, there was a weird sort of 
heroism in the man’s misdirected energy and preposterous 
pretensions. 

Ray saw Mr. Dickerson enter a corner lager beer place— 
not the aristocratic café where he was wont to dine. The 
Monte-Cristo followed, and saw the great. man eating a sand- 

~ wich—a five-cent bite—and he muttered: 

‘* Well, the old operator is not hopeless, even if he is ruin- 
ed; hopeless men lose their appetites.” 

Our hero took a seat near Mr. Dickerson, and said: 

‘‘ By jimenetta, eh, it vos lifely dimes ter-day, eh? TI vos 


nefer see such lifely times mit \all Street; but dey doesn’t 


get me. No, I vos got oud der ding in der right minute, 
und I vos come oud all right.” 

Mr. Dickerson looked the man who had spoken all over, 
and said, slowly: 

‘You were a winner?” 

“ Ya-a-s, you bet I yosa winner; but I vos hear dot you vos 
all go ter pieces.” 

‘“* Who are you?” 

**Mine name vos Smidt.” 

“I don’t know you.” 


“No, but I vos know ‘you by sight. Isee you round. I 
made up my mindt dot some day you vos got wiped oud, und 
it vos come just like I vos thought.” 

“What right had you-to think anything about it?” 

“* Dot vos any man’s right. ”’ 

: Ou say you were let into the game?” 

**T vos.” : 

‘‘ Who was at the bottom of it?” 
“Conway was on one sidt, und, b 


down mit de bottom man!” 
“* But who worked the ful] game?” 


y jimenetta, he yos vay 
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“ Ah, dot vos anudder t’ings.” 

“Do you know who was at the bottom then?’’ 

“‘T vos know somedings, ya-a-s, because it voe ehuet den 
dot I vos got on de right stage, und rides oud from financial 
destruction.” 

‘* You were let into the deal?” ‘ 

“‘T vos, und I know dot it vos knock you all oud. 

‘‘ How is it you know so much about me?” ee 

‘¢ Vell, I vos make it mine pusiness to know eberyt’ings. 

‘‘ You are pretty sure I’m knocked out?” 

“¢ Ya-a-s,” 

‘‘ You’re mistaken.” 

‘Vell, now I tole you somedings. I alvays know dot you 
really had noddings, und it vos took only a leetle ter knock 
you oud, und you vos gone, dot vos sure. : ane 

‘‘ You appear to to have interested yourself in my affairs. 

“* Yes, I vos.” , 

‘¢ Why, and you a perfect stranger?” 

“*T tole you.” 

“¢ Please do.” 

«IT vos admire your pluck.” 

“« You are very kind.” 

“Und you vos not madt dot I tole you?” 

** No; it amuses me.” a. 

‘Und you’re sure dot you vos amused shust now? 

‘© Yes; why not?” 

‘*T like dot; but you vos gone?” 

6 NO.) 


«¢ But vos a loser?” ss 
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“* Den you vos gone.” 

“I beg your pardon; I’m not gone.” 

‘<Say, look here. I tole you somedings.” 

‘* Something that will help me?” | 

** Ya-a-s.” aes 

“Well, tell me.” , 

“«T knows a Santa Claus.” 

“¢ What benefit is that to me?” 

«Von vord from me und he, too, gif you 
pring you all up right again.” 

Mr. Dickerson was at once deeply interested. He was the 
drowning man who, in his struggle, was ready to grasp at a 
straw. . 

“« Will you give me the good word?” 

“¢ Vait, und I vos tole you; I vos a vizard.” 

“* Well, what can you do for me?” 

“<< You vos haf a daughter.” 

“¢ How do you know?” ‘ 

The disguised Monte-Cristo laughed in a strange manner, 
and said: . * 

*“T vos know.” 

“* Yes; I have a daughter.” / 

** Dot daughter of yours she vos haf a talisman.” 

Mr. Dickerson gave a start, and a strange look shone in his 
eyes. ; ; 

Me Who are you?” he demanded. 

“* Dot vos make no difference. I vos gif you a point now. 
Your daughter, I tole you, vos haf a talisman. ” 

““Was this man Myers at the bottom of all this great 
surprise?” 

“‘T vos not know aboud Myers; 
daughter she vos haf a talisman.” 

** What talisman has she?” 

**T vos know.” 

“¢ But tell me.” 

“<< She vos know; ask her.” 

«You mystify me.” 

** Dot vos all right; 
oud all right?” 

‘«1 do not understand you at all.” 

“* Dot vos all right; but I tole you somedings. I haf nud- 
dings dot I vos make oud mit you, but I vos tole you vot vos 
for your own good, eh?” 

** Give me proof.” ‘ 


‘“‘ Eh, you vos haf de proof? Vell, I tole you I yos know 
all aboud you, und you vos vot dey do call an adventurer all 
der times; eh, dot vos right? Und your daughter she vos an 
adventurer; you vos try und make a fortune mit your wit; 
she vos try und make von mit her face, und you vos both lose 
der game; und dere vos a time ven you vos both vin, but you 
let der schance go. Dot is all; but I know dot dere vos & 
Santa Claus yet who vos pull you oud,” 

‘‘ Who is this mysterious friend?” ‘ 
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but I vos know dot your 


you vos got a chance und you come 
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* Your daughter she vos haf der talisman.” 
** This is all nonsense.” 


‘ You vos t'ought so?” 
_ ** ¥es, Tam a fool to listen to you.” 


« See here, take dot!” : 
The disguised Monte-Cristo tendered Mr. Dickerson a thou- 
_ gand-dollar note. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


__ ** What does that mean?” demanded Mr. Dickerson. 

_ ** Eh? Der meaning, it vos plain.” 

**] do not understand.” 

“* Take it.” 

Mr. Dickerson did take it, and without a blush. The fact 

_ Was, the man was in a desperate strait; the chances were that 

_ he might be forced to take flight, and a thousand dollars in 

_ hand was a convenient pocket lining. , 

___ ** T will take it,” he said, ‘‘ but I do not understand.” 

_ **T villexblain. It means dot I vos not fool you, eh?” 

** You followed me here?” 

«* Ya-a-s.” 

Why?” 

*«{ vos tole dot I do so.” 

** Who told you?” 

** A shentleman vot vos a strange fellow.” 

xs * suspicion flashed through Mr. Dickerson’s mind, and he 
said: 

_ ** What am I to do?” 

_ You vos do nuddings.” 

_ * You said my daughter held a talisman.” 

«* Ya-a-s, she must do it; you could do nuddings.” 

_ ** What must she do?” ; 

— ** Come und see me.” 

vee Wings 

_. . J vill tell her ven she comes.” 

_ ** When must she come?” 











_ & To-morrow.” 
«* At what hour?” 
<< In der morning aboudt eight o’clock.” 
<< That is an early hour for a lady.” ; 
<< Oof it vos too early, she need not come, und I vos done.” 
<< Oh, she will be there!” 
«© Vell, oof she vos come it vos do you no harm; but you 
must arrange vere you vos meet her after she vos see me. i 
«© And what will all this amount to, I’d like to know?” 
— € You vos ruined!’ 
Da KY ony” ) ; 
. «‘ All right. You vos got a frendt, dot vos all, und he vos 
gif you ‘ points,’ but it vos your daughter dot vos hold der 
talisman. Und now I vos go; und you vos remember, und 
dot vos all.” — Ms 
‘Mr. Dickerson eat with a greedier appetite after the 
strange interview, and in due time returned to his home. 
He was a man possessed of a sanguine and buoyant tempera- 
ment. He would easily bound from the depths of despair 
- to the very pinnacles of hope. He reached his home in due 
season, and, after his regular dinner, called his daughter into 
is library.” 

re My dear,” he said, ‘‘I have bad news. 7 

The daughter turned pale. 

«‘The mask will drop.” ] 

The daughter remained silent, and the father continued: 


“Tam ruined.” 
«* Ruined, papa: 
** Yea, fasccasily ruined. There has been great excite- 
ment in Wall Street to-day. I was on the wrong side, and 


I i it—i t away.” 
everything—even my uncertain credit—is swep 
Phe daughter's face was like that of a corpse as she ejacu- 
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‘et ela well and hard, my dear.” 
*¢ And all is lost?” 

“AML” 
« And what will follow?” 
“ You know what usually follows.” 
“What?” — ’ 
“We give up this home, horses and carriages, friends, in 
fact, even our dear acquaintances. You know what the world 
in We go under and sink out of sight, that is all. 

“ This is terrible, papa.’ 

“ 7 it a terrible, fol at my age I fear there is no chance 
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21 
for me to recover; and, Ella, you are still unmarried, un- 
settled in life.” 

** Oh, papal” 

“« Well?” 

‘* A few weeks and all would have been well.” 

** How so?” 

**T would have been Mrs. Myers.” 

** You think so?” 

**T know it, papa.” 

** How do you ae it?” 

** A woman of the world always knows. 
secret.” 

** What secret have you learned?” 

“* Myers loves me.” 

*“ You are sure?” 

SY 6, "2 

*<Tf he loves you all will be well.” | 

** Ah, but he thinksI am the rich Ella Dickerson. Indeed, 
I have encouraged him to think you were a millionaire,” 

‘* Why has he not proposed?” 

** He has been struggling with an idea.” 

** What idea?” 

‘* His head has been filled with stories about me. He loves 
me, but these stories worry him; they would only have caused 
delay. JI have woven my spell around him too well. He 
may struggle and struggle, but I am gradually drawing him 
in; yes, papa, but now—well, he may immediately fly away.” 

**T don’t know about that, my dear. I have a suspicion.” 

*“ What do you mean, papa?” 

*‘T fear that Myers all along has known all about my 
financial affairs.” “: ; Maing 

*‘ Impossible, papa.” 

‘No; he is in Wall Street; he has made inquiries, and 
there are men there who all along have known just how I 
stood financially, and it is with those men that Myers has 
been intimate.” ‘ . 

“* Ts it possible?” 

‘<T believe it very probable.” 

‘*Then the mystery is explained. He thinks I am a de- 
ceiver.” ; 

“<< How?” . 

‘*In representing you as a millionaire.” 

‘“No; I believe that he thinks you are really yourself de- 
ceived.” 

There came a smile to the beautiful face. 

‘It is possible, papa.” 

‘* Ella, something very strange happened to me to-day.” 

“‘ What happened, papa?” 

The father detailed his meeting with the strange old Ger- 
man, told all that had been said, and when he had concluded 
there rested a far-away look on his daughter’s face. 

<¢ What does it mean, Ella?” 

‘‘ Papa, I can not tell. I am mystified.” 

‘* He said you possessed a talisman.” 

‘‘It is strange. What do you suspect, papa?” 

‘<T have a strange suspicion.” 

«¢ Knd what is your suspicion?” 

«That Myers loves you.” 

«¢ You think it is Myers?” 

«I do.| He, I am now satisfied, is the man—the secret 
millionaire—who brought about the great crash in Wall Street 
to-day.” , 

«<The crash that involved you?” 

Yon, 17 

‘«¢ And what is his purpose?” 

‘* He means to save me.” 

‘But do you think I would permit him to do so under the 
circumstances?” 

«‘ Would you see me a ruined man when you could save 
me?” 

«< And lose him, .papa?” 

‘* How?” , 

‘¢Gould he love me when he became aware of my mean- 
ness?” 

‘‘ Bah! You do not know what you are talking about, my 
child.” ; 

‘«‘ Yes, I do, papa; I have a secret.” 

«© Open it.” 

‘*T love that man.” 

«You do—oh, yes!” 

«Yes, papa; I love him for himself—love him as I neyer 
loved before. I would marry him if he were poor.” 

‘«‘(Jood, Ella! You haye learned your part well. Yes, 


I have learned a 
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yes; play that game to-morrow under a cover, and you will 
accomplish both purposes. You have a great chance, girl. 
Saree 
An idea flashed through the girl’s mind. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


«¢ Riva, you have, as I said, an excellent chance.” 

‘Explain, papa.” y 

‘‘ Suppose it is our friend Myers? 

“Well?” 

<« He desires to help me.” 

€©-Y esr” ; 

‘< He desires to do it so that it will not offend my pride.” 

‘© No, no, papa; that is not his purpose.” 

<‘Then why don’t he come out openly?” 

<< Suppose, as you say, it is Myers, papa?” 

se Yes.”” 

‘© He seems to have had your measure.” 

** What do you mean?’’ ua ; 

“‘There was nothing in the nature of pride-saving when 
that German gave you the thousand-dollar note.” 

** Hang it! I ought to have refused it.” 

‘¢ Certainly.”’ 

“I was a fool!”” 

«*You betrayed yourself.” 

“‘T did. But, hang-it! still it was a thousand, and I needed 
it. But you can cover that impression.’’ . 

““How?”’ 

*“ You can play your cards well. It may be a test.’’ 

“‘Tt may be. And you would have me as ready to take a 
favor as yourself?”’ nee 

“No. If he means to help us he will do it. You can play 
off. You can make a big appearance of the heroic. Yes, it 
is a golden opportunity. ’’ 

“* And you desire me to go to this man?’’ 

Shao. 

‘*T will decide ere morning.” 

At that moment a card was brought to Ella by one of the 
servants. She glanced at it, turned pale, and exclamied: 

** He is here’? 

«© Who?”’ 

‘* Myers.” ‘ 

** Aha! my suspicions are correct.” 

**Oh, I wish he had not come!’’ 

. “Tt is well he has come.” 

«© Why?” 

** You can prepare for to-morrow.”’ 

*“T do not see how.” 

‘* You can undo the mischief you have previously done.” 

“* How?” . 

“* You say you always led him to believe I was a million- 
aire?” 

**], did.” 

** You can secure this chance to make it appear that you 
were really deceived.” as | 

‘“Papa, you are bright and quick enough to have maile a 
fortune. What is it you lack?” 

“TI don’t know, my child.’ 

‘There is something lacking.”? 

“* Possibly, yes; and now what I lack let my daughter prove 
she possesses. ”’ ¢ 

““It.is a terrible ordeal, papa.’? 

“Why?” 

“I have told you.’’ 

** What did you say?” 

**T told you I love this man. 

** And are you in earnest?’ 

‘Daina? 

“* How is that? I thought you were impression proof. ’’ 

** He is a wonderful man, papa, a wonderful man.’’ 

“Because he is so rich, my child; why, the awkwardnegs of 
a rich girl becomes grand in the eyes of fortune-hunters, in 
the eyes of the world generally. Bah! there is nothing to him 
but his gold. But go to him, and I don’t care how much you 
love so long as you win. You may love the man, but I’ve a 
high regard for his millions. Go charm him.” — 

Ella entered the parlor. The Monte-Cristo was indeed her 
guest. Ella looked sad as she entered the parlor, and it was 
in @ timid manner that she extended her hand. The usual 
gladsome smile was missing, but she looked beautiful in her 
well-simulated air of sadness, 

“Why, my dear Miss Dickerson, you look sad!” 


Yes, I worship him.” 
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The girl sighed, and there was grace in her convulsive shud- 
der, and music in her sigh, she did it go well, le 
‘What makes you so sad?” | oo 
‘That which probably makes you appear so cheerful.” — 
«‘T do not understand.” “ 
“You were in Wall Street to-day?” 


The Monte-Cristo ventured a little untruth. As Myers he 


was not in Wall Street, and it was as Myers that she meant 


he was there, and he said: ‘ 

“‘T beg your pardon, I was not.” 

“* Indeed?” 

* Now 

** But you have heard?” ; Ihe 

‘*Yes, I’ve heard there were lively times there. ge 

“* Yes, lively times, but sad times in many homes to-night. 

The Monte-Cristo remained silent. 

‘« Papa was in Wall Street to-day.” 

“‘ A winner, I suppose?” 

“Oh, sir, I am so dejected!” ’ 

‘Is it possible your father was on the wrong side?” 

“* Papa loves me so.” . 

«That is not strange.” 

“* But to think what he told me to-night!” 

“¢ He made a confession, eh?” ‘ 

“Yes, he did; a sad confession, indeed—a sad one to me. 
Let me tell you?” 

“« Certainly, if you choose. L 
a sad mood, and it shall be my purpose to bring back glad- 
ness to your face.” r i 

“*T said papa loves me so.” 

«* And I said it is not strange.”’ | 

** But his love has led him to do me a wrong.” 

“< Indeed?” aot 

“Yes; papa supposed I loved riches.” 

** And don’t you?” ee 9 

“‘No, I do not; that is, riches for themselves 
spise.”’ 

Pee Is it possible?” ejaculated the Monte-Cristo, and his tone 
and manner caused Ella to fix a keen glance upon his face. 

“* Yes,” she continued, ‘‘ papa has deceived me.” 

“* How cruel!” 

**To himself only.” 

“* And not to you?” , | 

“* No; because I’d rather he had told me the truth. Papa 
led me all along to believe that he was a millionaire.” : 

“* And is he not?’’ | : 

** Alas, within the hour he has confessed to me that he has 
been far from a millionaire for some years! Of course, he 
was once very rich, but he lost large sums; but he would not 
tell me, and he has sought to conceal the fact from me, and 
permitted me to indulge in extravagances he could but ill af- 
ford. Why, sir, I’d rather have lived in a flat and dressed in 
calico than have poor papa struggle this way for me,” 

‘‘ But he has told the truth at last?” . 

€¢é Yes. aa 

“‘ Something extraordinary forced him to do so, I suppose?” 

‘« Yes; he is a loser to-day in some speculation.” 

“What a pity! But, alas, Wall Street is a maelstrom! 
And now I’ve a confession to make. 1 have been compelled 
to keep out of the street to save the small remnant of my 
once great fortune.” os 

“* Indeed!” ejaculated Ella, taken all aback. 

“Yes; I will make a confidante of you; but you must not 
betray me. I thought I knew a great deal when I came on 
here with millions; but I have learned something to my cost. 
I am a comparatively poor man. I can sympathize with your 


alone I de- 
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lla’s eyes were distended. 

**Can it be possible,” she exclaimed, ‘ that your im—*” 
she changed the sentence, recollecting herself just in time, 
and said, *‘ your courage permitted you to try Wall Street?” 

“Yes, I tried it; but do not let us talk about that; let us 
forget that there ever was a Wall Street,” 

“I would, but alas, poor papa!” said the girl, with a sigh. 





CHAPTER XXIV. x 


k “HAs your father’s loss been great?” asked the Monte- 
TIsto. 

“*I fear it is great, for it is a serious calamity that could 
oats 5 a reve to worry me, he loves me 'so, ‘To think I 
Was Deneved papa was beyond the possibility of failure! 
Well, well, I know the truth now!” : 


It is so charming to see you in 
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remained the evening with Ella, and 
the girl was greatly confused. She went 
Myers has Pines f helpi , 
ntion of helping you.’ 
** Child, you did not ask him?” vee Aki 
Yes, I did.” 

f one on aye Pprnanig you?” 

$ » you not fear! e did not k im: 
_ bat I did all the ee SSS 
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sh ane ou * pumped ’ him. 
**And yeu are satisfied he did not gi 
De aia han? ; give me the thousand 
__ **J am, and furthermore I am satisfied that what I once 
hinted is true. Myers is an adventurer!” 
** Nonsense!” 
** He admitted as much to me.” 
** He did?” 
: ** Yes; he has lost his money in Wall Street.” - 
** Impossible!” 
*< He said so.” 
*« His whole fortune?” 
= fe5 
os no, child; there is something extraordinary about all 
* Yes, he is an extraordinary man. And, papa, let me tell 
re k you I love this man, but he does not love me. It was my sup- 
bi posed fortune he was after.” 
as ** Nonsense, child!” 
Tt is true; I tell you I can not be deceived. I watched 

_ the change that came over him the very moment I told him 
; _ you were practically a bankrupt.” 

‘Did you tell him so, Ella?” 

* _ T hinted as much.” 

_ And there came a change over him?” 
«* There did at once.” 

_ What does it all mean?” 

**T do not know.” 
| «<The old German told me you held the talisman. Who 
_ have you ever met who could prove a friend to me?” 

© T can not recall.” 

“Tt must be Myers.”’ 
«7 know it is not Myers.” 
Will you meet the old German to-morrow?” 
<Siiwill,”? . 
_ «There may be something in this after all, Ella. The 
- thousand dollars is a substantial proof.” 

“There is a deep mystery which I wish to solve.” 

On the following morning Ella Dickerson rose at an un- 
usual hour for her, and with her father proceeded down-town. 
Her father led her to the building where the office was lo- 
cated and left her. Ella took the elevator and ascended to 
the top floor, found the proper number, and knocked at the 
door. 

-_-*€ Come in,” came the response. 
The girl entered. She was veiled, and her heart beat, and 
_she trembled like an aspen leaf. 
Ah, you have come!” ; 
‘“You made an appointment with my father for me to 
meet you?”. 
‘¢ Yes,” : i 
Ella’s father had said the old man was a German. She met 
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broken English. The girl was mystified. 
_ Jt was a singular request.” 
“Yea? 
_ «© Well, sir, what have you to say?” 
<¢ Do you know the truth?” 
«In what respect?” 
“¢ Your father is ruined.” 
“<J know he has met with great losses.” 
«No, he has not met with great losses.” 
«What do you mean, sir? I supposed my father’s losses 
reat.” : 
_ “No. He had no great sum to lose,” came the cold- 
_ blooded and mortifying declaration. 
‘The girl blushed under her veil. 
the tones of the man’s voice. 
= Did you summon me here to tell me that 
oie.” * 
“You have business with me?” 
“és Yeu.” 
“What is the nature of your business, 


There was a tremor in 
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an old man, and he was ‘not a German, although he spoke . 





**T am only acting as an agent.” 

** What are you instructed to do?” 

‘Save your father from actual ruin.” 

** Why is it you seek to aid him?’ 

“*T can not enter into any explanations. ”’ 

*« What are your conditions?’ 

** Ah! you suspect there are conditions?” 

“* Certainly.” 

‘«'There are.” 

“* Name them.” \ 
“‘T am to aid your father upon a simple request from you 


to do so.” 


The girl uttered a cry, and exclaimed: 

“* And can you aid my papa??? 

**T can, to any amount.” 

“* What is your motive?” 

“I told you I could not enter into any explanations. ” 

‘* But this is all very strange.” 

“Tt is; but your father needs aid.” 

“‘Why is it not rendered without my personal interposi- 


tion?” 


‘“The party who would aid you owes nothing to your 


father.” 


“* Nor to me?” 
‘*T can not explain; all Ican say is aid will be extended to 


your father upon your simple request.” 


** Without explanations, I can not make the request.” 
“‘That is your own business; yes, that remains for you 


alone to decide.” 


The singular answer came in cold, deliberate tones. 


", aig murererigne benefactor ig not my father’s friend?” 
‘ ‘ 
0. 
““Is he an enemy?” 
“* His proposition to aid your father would not suggest the 


idea of enmity.” 


‘«* But there may be enmity in the assistance. ’” 

“‘ How?” 

<‘Tt may be intended as a humiliation to me.” 

“* Not at all.” 

<¢ Some day it may rise and confront me.” — 

“< Never.” 

<¢ Does the party who intends the benefaction know me per- 


sonally?” 


68.27 

‘«T have met him?” 

SY OSs 

“¢ Where?” 

‘¢T can reveal no more at present, and I am to understand 


that you refuse on behalf of your father the offer of aid?” 


<A Osc 

“¢ Very well, miss, there is no more to be said.” 

« And I am to receive no explanation?’’ 

eto. 7 

The girl sat a moment seemingly lost in thought, but at last 


she said: 


E 


‘© Suppose I do make the request?” 

<‘ That is for you to decide.’ 

<< What will follow?” 

‘¢ Your father will receive all the aid he needs.” 
SIs there any prescribed form of request?” 
or N07 

«‘ What am I to do?” 

‘* Merely ask that your father be aided.” 

A moment the girl hesitated, and then said: 
<*T make the request. ”’ 

«Then please exhibit the talisman.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
ELLA gazed in amazement, and in a surprised tone asked: 
<¢ What talisman?” 
“You have a ring?” 
The girl turned all colors, and strange thoughts rushed 


through her mind, but she instinctively ungloved her hand 
and displayed the ring that had been given her by the myste- 
rious Black Knight. 


The old man glanced at the ring, and in a strangely altered 


tone said: 


‘‘That will do,” and drawing an immense pocket-book 


from his coat he counted out fifty one thousand-dollar bills. 


«‘Take this to your father.” 
The girl blushed. 
‘¢ Who are you?” she said. 
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‘© T act under instructions, miss.” diving into this corner and Ore rieoetae ue ity, 
«RP a“ aon did you receive your instructions?” and the eyes of the ey an standin ‘in a door-way; @ 
ae nswer no questions i A miserably clad girl h 1 y8 & ' 
** lam to answer . 


3 i an was passing, and the female stepped out from the 
| can not take the money unless I know from whom it young a ni wh, Her kind aadevendad torah 
comes. 


: T his eyes upon the face of 
ike or c tender. You can do as The young man stopped and fixed 
* Ag you like. I merely make the tender ae Pe fe 


you choose.” 


. ” 
is gi ight?” «Great Scott!” he cried; ‘‘ you’re freezing to death! 
“« Does this gift come from the Black Knight: i Buen BO ees ad aa Ber?” 
‘i ae ld he make it?” The Monte-Cristo could see both faces. The girl’s face was 
i yy can Oe hha et wan and thin, and her eyes were sunken back oh her meal 
i | Sthot take the money, and I will tell you why—” but yet her features appeared regular, and it also appear 


‘You need not tell me, miss,” interrupted the old man. | that ieee other circumstances she might have been quite a» 
‘You n re ; ” retty girl. 
Go and make your explanations i your father. Pp ‘lies de of the young man was a study. He was a hand- 
Ella's get pecans wag ita some young fellow, not over two-and-twenty; but there ak a 
Pt on ai SbabuiD Aidabs: I awe no interest in the matter.” | recklessness in his manner and a dare-devil expression in his 


«Tf this were a matter in which I alone was interested, I | eyes that BO ar his Con eae os trae Nie ae 

would die—I’d starve before I’d take the money; but you y cae eae ar gry! 7 

Se A cue ane 
yee tunel hei danc ieee <‘Yes;” and, in a hesitating tone, the girl added: ‘‘I never 
Ero recall the fact that it is my father who needs the ice ee. my life.” 

vee : a7 ee t 22 
‘§ The money is offered to your father through you. Have you no friends 


/ . - eo ‘¢T have no friends.” 
RU oie bho ae ore! «¢ Why have you not asked for bread?—any one would giv 
& The donor does not know your father personally, I sup- you something to eat. Where do you live?” : 
se. 


Bey pent “<T have no home.” oe 
«¢ And you will not reveal his identity?” Starving and homeless.” ase 
«©T will not.” 


* , “<< Yes.” \ ; 
sou wall express vo Him. my thanks!” «* Why did you not go to the police-station?” . 
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Mea at id?” The color mantled the poor girl’s pale face, and, with a sigh, 
e ae wit repeat all that I have said? hale sarnad Aipay Aun sale : ) be 
‘I will. 


“Never mind. I will never ask you again.” iy 

“Hold on!” cried the youth. ‘* You must excuse me for — 
asking questions; it seemed so strange that any one should be 
starving in New York. Wait'there a moment; do not ask 


Ella left the office. ‘Tears were in her ey es—tears of vexa- | any one else to aid you; I will be back in a moment. Will 
tion. She was mortified, and at the same time mystified. you wait?” 5 ais oer A 


She found her papa awaiting her, and as they walked along © T will.” 
to Mr. Dickerson’s office the latter asked, eagerly: 


<* T will take the money.” pag 
_ The cash was handed over, and the old man intimated that 
their business was completed. 


‘‘ Honest, now. I just want to go around the corner, and 





‘* What do you report?” 4 ; T’ll come back and give you some money—I swear I will. I 
‘“T am so mortified I could die.” ; haven’t any with me.” . we nal 
** Were you insulted?” . <«T will wait,” came the answer. a. 
StN 0.” sae ‘ealy he 

‘ « What do you mean?” nee | . ee 

~  *€ The humiliation.” f CHAPTER XXVI. ie 
“Tell me all.” , a THE Monte-Cristo had been a listener to the whole of the _ 
*‘ I'was most kindly treated, and here is the money. foregoing conversation, and he was deeply interested, and ap- __ 
Mr. Dickerson counted over the bills, and exclaimed: peared to perceive a chance for the performance of one of his __ 
‘«« Fifty thousand dollars!” wonderful surprises. ( h a, 
‘* Exactly.” i he The young man started around the corner, and our hero 
<font saved.) “This, vo me, is a fortune." Who 18 our, bene- | + siowell, him: Hewawithe youth enter a pawn-shop, and as _ 

TaatOME ha he rushed in the door his overcoat was removed in a hurried - 
**T do not know.” ; mahiter é " 
** Relate all that occurred.” 


‘* By George!” ejaculated our hero, as he ran forward and 
stole into the money-lender’s den, and lo! he had perceived 
latter had no scruples. He only remembered that he had the | the truth. The pawnbroker was well-known; he was a sly 
money, and he said: dog and did a large business often at the unseemly hour of 
** It’s all right.” . midnight. Indeed, he had located in that particular neigh- 
borhood in order to do a late business, There were gambling __ 
hells all around, him, and it was after midnight sometimes 
that he did his largest business. 
It was evident that the young man had been there before, 
and when he told the shivering girl to wait, he knew just - 
where he was going. 


Ella did recount to her father all that had occurred. The 


ate ef 


* But oh, papa, some one knows our position!” 

“But it is a friend. Why, my dear girl, you are a jewel. 
Do you know what this portends?” 

** What does it portend?” 

“You will be the happiest woman in New York. The 
he of this mysterious gift loves you. What you take as a 
1 


umiliation was only the tender delicacy of a man who desired he overcoat was pawned, and with the money in his hand 


to save your feelings after you are a rich and happy wife. | the young man started back to where the girl awaited him, 
This will all be recalled to you some day, and you can prettily | and the Monte-Oristo followed. 


chide your millionaire husband for playing such a trick on |‘ «« Here is some money, sis,” said the youth. 


agin, “abe = 
es se 


c ” 
ane: Our hero had approached close to the pair. He saw the 
There was such an idea lurking in the girl’s mind, but, on | tears fill the eyes of the shivering girl; a shudder passed over 
the other hand, there was something about the whole trans- | her frame, and in a sad voice she said: 
action that (was mysteriously suggestive of far different cir- **T can not take it!” 
cumstances, 
Meantime our Morte-Cristo had worked his little game, 
and was satisfied. He was a strange man, and took strange 
methods for carrying out his ideas. 


A week passed, and the Monte-Cristo had run into no new 


“Why not?” 
‘I know how you got the money.” 


Our hero saw a blush mantle the face of the young: man, 
and there came a startled look to his eyes. 


ve ‘“It matters not how I got the money. You need it; take 
So ene: and one night he was prowling around, when he | it.” | 
ete witness to a most strange incident. ‘“ No; you have pawned your coat forme. This must not 
an Was after midnight. He was strolling up the Bowery. | be. Go back and get your coat, and forget that I asked you 
| Phe air was bitterly cold; mad n 


biting winds swept along the streets, © for money. 


ll esl 


I was mad when I did so; and I will tell you the 


a 
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th now, | deceived you when I said I had no home, and I 
can ES where I will be warm.” 
.T girl spoke in a weird, strange tone. 
’ * Are you a fraud?” 
uh" No ne. © 
es **Then you need the money?” 
— - ** No, I do not need it now. 
forget that you ever saw me.” 
_ **'Phisis nonsense. I can spare it. 
need it! Here, I say, take it.” 
; The girl suddenly darted away. 
he The youth stood an instant, with a dazed look upon his 
fave, and ejaculated: | 
hs ** Well, Ill be hanged!” 
; Later came a bitter expression to his face, and in hoarse 
tones he murmured: 
** Even a beggar suspects me! She thinks I am a thief. 
_- Well, weil; I’m in the torrent; I’ll fetch up somewhere.” 
He stood and looked at the money he held in his hand, and 
then there came back a look of courage and desperation, 
_ and he turned about and walked away with the suggestive 
remark: 
b> «« T’ll win or send it after the rest.” 
. ‘Meantime the girl had glided away. The Monte-Cristo 
_ watched the young man and still kept one eye in the direction 
the girl had gone. When the youth started back to the house 
of rain our hero started to follow the girl. The latter had 
run but a short distance when she settled down to a slow and 
feeble walk. The fact was she was too exhausted to run far. 
The Monte-Cristo stealthily crept up behind her. ‘The girl 


Go and get your coat, and 


Hang it, I know you 













_ hand to her forehead and mutter: 
_ ** Yes, yes; it’s of no use. I might as well end it all now. 
Yes, end it all.” 
_ She was walking toward the river, and there is not a week 
_ passes that some poor mortal man or woman does not walk 
toward the river, and with the same intent, and the river ends 
their walk, but, alas! does it end their troubles? That is a 
question we do not answer or argue. But one thing was cer- 
_ tain: when the girl had said she had a home and she would 
soon be warm, she had resolved to end her troubles in death. 
_ And the home was the river bed, and the warmth was to 
come when her struggles and writhings ended in the dark 
waters. Monte-Cristo was a singular man, as we have indi- 
cated, and he determined to merely follow the poor, shiver- 
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icy waters. In due time she reached the river front and 
walked out on one of the piers, and it chanced to be a pier 
where there was no watchman. In fact, the dock was under 
_ process of being repaired. Our Monte-Cristo stole up close 
behind her. She was too engrossed with her desperate pur- 
; se to recognize that she was being followed; but when in 
about the center of the pier she came toa halt. A moment 
she appeared to consider, and then with a low cry she ran to- 
ward the verge. She was actually upon the string-piece. 
"Pwo seconds more and she would have made the fatal plunge, 
; when she was caught in a pair of stalwart arms. She was 
drawn back and, as a pair of handsome eyes looked down into 
her starting orbs, a voice said: 
; «<A pretty cold night for bathing! 
<¢ Oh, sir, have mercy!” ’ 
; « Yes, miss, I propose to be more merciful to you than you 


were disposed to be to yourself.” Ae 

«Qh, sir, I am homeless and starving!’ 

«¢ J should say you were thirsty also, as you were about to 
plunge into the water; but see here, salt water is not good to 


drink.” : (i 
The girl gazed at the speaker in a pitiful manner, and re- 


mained silent. j 

“ My poor child,” said our hero, ‘‘ you were about to doa 
wicked act.” ; ” 

« { have been driven to madness. ; ae 
“ You know, then, it is sinful to take one’s own life! 


**T do.” 


, 













trouble there is One to go to in our hour of need.” 
4<] have been there, sir. Yes, yes, but no succor or help 
; Lama ad 
¥ Meats mspese and help did come, but you refused it, and 
madly rushed down here to commit a grievous sin. But never 
mind—help bas come now. You are saved. There is no 
for you to suffer either hunger or thirst again. 
do not understand you, sir. 


yd dee 
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. ON THEIR TRACK. 


_ was muttering to herself, and occasionally she would press her | 


ing girl, who was about to seek warmth by a plunge into the 


“If you know that much, you must know that in times of 
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**T am sent to help you.” 

*¢ You, sir?” 

“Yes. And now come.” 

‘*Come where!” 

‘First you shall come and have something to eat, and then 
we will find a home for you. And mark me, you need not 
fear; you shall never want again.” 

The girl drew back. 

““T can not go with you.” 

** Why not?’ 

“It is better I should plunge into the river.” 

‘* My poor child, I know what you mean. You have noth- 
ing to fear.” 

** Ah, you do not know all that I have gone through, sir!” 

“* But you shall tell me.” . 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


A SHIVER passed over the girl’s frame, and the Monte- 
Cristo led her down the pier. She was too weak physically to 


_resist, and he drew her along until they stood under a street 


lamp. He looked down into her face; he saw that her feat- 
ures were regular, and that under other circumstances she 
would have been really beautiful. 

“« My child,” said our hero, ‘look into my face.” 

The girl did look long and earnestly; and, after an interval, 
our hero said: 

A “Do you think you can trust me? I would not harm a 
Js . 
“‘Yes; I can trust you.” 

‘‘That is right, You need never fear that your trust in 
me will ever bring you one moment’s regret. I am rich. I 
can and will help you. I will see that you never know want 
again; you shall yet lead a happy and useful life.” 

‘‘ Oh, sir, this is strange language, after all that I have 
gone through!” 

‘<J will explain all to you; but you must come now; you 
need some food, you need to get warm—you are chilled 
through.” ‘. 

‘“No; I do not feel cold now—your kind words have 
warmed me through and through.” 

The Monte-Cristo knew that at the moment the girl was 
not cold, that the momentary warmth was the result of excite- 
ment, and he knew that, left to herself, in a few moments, 
when thé fever subsided, she would be colder than eyer. 

** You must go with me,” he said. 

‘¢One word, sir.” 

<P OS 

‘< How is it you were on the wharf to save me?” 

«* Are you not glad I saved you?” . 

“Tam; but, sir, I was driven to madness.” 

‘«‘ Yes, poor child; I will not blame you.” 

«* But tell me how you were there.” 

«* You met a noble spirit to-night.” 

««The young man who sold his coat to aid me, sir?” 

st Os 4 

«* Ah, I could not take his money! No, no; I would rather 
have died!” 

«We rarely meet with such noble spirits as that youth,” 
said our hero. # | 

«‘T have met two to-night,” answered the girl, naively; 
and, forgetting her sorrows for the moment, she laughed, 
showing that ‘her natural disposition was pleasant and sunny. 

‘<T wish to see that youth again to-night,” said our hero. 

‘© You know him, sir?” r 

‘©No, but I came along just as you made your appeal to 
him. J followed him when he left you. I saw him “pawn his 
coat to aid you, and when you ran from him I followed you; 
but, alas! I fear he needs a friend.” 

«¢ Go to him, sir.” 

«No, Lcan not go to him until I have placed you where 
you will be comfortable. And now remember I am your true 
friend. Remember that what I do for you costs me nothing. 
I will explain all that to you some day. But you need not 
fear to take all I may give you. But I will attend to you 
first, and then go seek the young man. Ife is one among a 
million. He is too noble a soul to be permitted to go to ruin.” 

‘¢To ruin, sir?” 

‘< Yes, to ruin; ani now, mark my words, it shall be your 
duty to save him; yes, you are in fact, and you shall be prac- 
tically his saving angel.” 

<¢7 do not understand you, sir.” 

‘Of course not; you do not understand me now, but you 
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shall understand me. All shall be made plain to you, and, 
as I say, you shall actually prove that fair youth’s saving 
angel.” 

r But does he need a saving angel?” 

<‘T fear he is in great peril,” 

“¢ Peril, sir?” 

«Yes; but come, and now mark well my words: I have a 
lady friend, a good, honest woman, who will give you shelter 
and food to-night, and remember you are under no obliga- 
tions to her. What she does for you costs her nothing. She 
is paid for all she does, and you need have no shame, as she 
knows that no unworthy person comes under her roof,” 

«¢ How do you know, sir, that I am worthy?”’ 

«J know that you are worthy; but I can not stay to make 
explanations now. You must come with me. Every moment 
we delay increases the peril of the young man who would have 
aided you.” 

‘© You know him, sir?” F 

<¢T never saw him until I beheld him seek to aid you.” 

** How do you know he is in peril?” 

“‘T can not explain now, asI told you. And now remem- 
ber, you are to just trust me, and until I see you again you 
are to trust the lady under whose care I place you.” 

The Monte-Cristo was leading the girl along the street dur- 
ing the latter part of the foregoing conversation. 

_ J will trust you,”’ she said. 
| ¢*One fact Iam desirous of impressing upon your mind: 
you must not feel under any obligation.” 

‘<<T can be grateful, sir?” . 

«© Yes; you can be grateful. But remember you are to ac- 
cept all that is done for you in the house where I am to take 
you. It will be your home for the present, and there you will 
be safe. ”’ 

The Monte-Cristo had arrived in front of a very respectable 
house. 

** We enter here,” he said. 

The girl drew back. sii 

** Ah, you do not trust me! Come, you must trust me. 
Here you are safe. The Lord has provided this house for 
rou. 7” 

The girl did not offer any further resistance. The Monte- 
Cristo entered the house with a night-key. The gas was burn- 
ing low in the parlor. He turned it on and touched a bell. 
A few minutes passed, and the rear parlor doors were drawn 
aside and an elderly lady entered the room. She greeted the 
Monte-Cristo kindly, and also smiled in a pleasant manner 
upon his companion. 

“‘T have brought a charge for you, Mrs. Morgan,” said our 
ero. 

‘* She is welcome. ” 

‘* She is worthy of your care.” 

“I do not doubt it; I read it in her face.” 

** You will reassure her, and make her at home?” 

© will.” \f | 

The Monte-Cristo turned to the fair girl, and said: 

**T go now to seek the young man; Mrs. Morgan will ex- 
plain to you.” 

Our hero passed from the room, and the lady took the poor 
girl by the hand, and said: ‘ 

*“* Come, poor child. You look hungry and tired; you need 
food and rest.” 


nt 
Ihere was a magnetic persuasiveness about the lady. 


Her 
looks and voice inspired confidence at once. ‘The shivering 


girl felt a confidence such as she had never before experienced 
in all her life. 


ry $ 
I'he lady led her into the rear room, removed her poor hat, 
and said: 

““Come, here is a meal already prepared. 
friend who did not come; you shall eat.” 

=< ; : 

he girl did not hesitate. The warmth of the rooms had 
warmed her chilled frame, and the kindness of her hostess 
drove the weird chill from her heart. 


I expected a 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“é T 7 , a +X 4 » : 
WHAT is your name?” asked the lady, after the girl had 
partially appeased her hunger. 
“* Alice Stedman.” 
“* You are not a native of New York City?” 
‘“ No, madame. ” 
‘é Wa ry} gek wx : : : 
Well, I will not ask you any more questions at this time, 
Alice; but let me explain to you. The gentleman you met 
has « fund provided to save and succor the needy, so you need 















have no fear about accepting his hospitality, nor need you re- 
ject anything he may offer you. ‘l’o-morrow you shall be — 
properly clothed, and at your own convenience you 4 i 


me your story. For the present this will be your home. You | 
can feel as free as though you were my own daughter.” EOFs 
‘This is all so strange, madame!” ae 
‘‘T know it must appear strange to you; but it is all right, ! 
and it will come out all right. We know that you are wortl ny.” 
“‘ How do you know, madame, that lam worthy?” 
“You show it in your face—you prove it by all you haye — 
suffered. Want and misery have not driven you to vice.” 
‘No, madame; but it would have driven me to equally as _ 


great sin.” hr Le z 
* Le ¥ 7 " ‘a 
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** Indeed?” fs 
** Yes; I would have taken my own life.” eed . 
“Poor child! you are not to blame. It is wonderful that — 
you had strength and courage to live and suffer solong.” 
The girl’s eyes opened wide, and, in an innocent way, she — 
said: ; eae OL ey aco 
‘“Tt would seem as though I had made the fatal plunge and j 





this were heaven—you are so kind and charitable.” a 
“« My dear child, I have had great experience; I have seen — 
much of suffering. — Lhaye seen so much I can read your his- _ 
tory and trials at a glance. I can see all that you have gone 
through. Thousands have had a similar experience in this 
city. Some poor souls have succumbed, and the monster,, 
Vice, has seized and held them; others, in sheer desperation, 
have run to the river and plunged in, and a few have beén 
saved. Yours will yet be a happy lot. You were fortunate 
to meet the gentleman who brought you here.” 
The girl listened with distended eyes, and said: : 
‘* But for that gentleman I should now be lying at the bot- 
tom of the river. Iwas about to plunge in when he saved me.” 
‘Tt was the interposition of Mercy. You must never for- 
get the incident during all your life, and see that it teaches: 
you to feel charity for others when you see them driven to 


desperation.” 3 
“J will never forget the lesson, madame.” = ee 
The girl had finished her meal, and the lady pointed to a 

comfortable bed, and said: : 

a You will rest. here to-night; you shall sleep in the same 
room with me, and to-morrow we will talk matters over. All 
in good time you shall tell me your story.” 

“JT will, gladly, madame.” 

We will here give our readers a brief explanation. The 
Monte-Cristo had gone to one of the Christian homes, and had 
secured the services of a lady to take charge of a private refuge _ 
he had determined to institute and run at his own expense, 
intending eventually to enlarge and endow it liberally. And 
it was to this home he had taken the poor girl, Alice Stedman, : 
and Mrs. Morgan was the lady who had been placed in charge 
of the home, and she was indeed well fitted for her duties; 
but more anon about Mrs. Morgan and the home. While the 
scenes we have described were in progress, the Monte-Cristo _ 
was himself busy. He had overheard the muttering of ‘the | 
youth, and our Monte-Cristo was a man of quick and marvel- | 
ously keeh perception. He discerned that the young man _ 
was in trouble, and he suspected more, as will be developed — 
as our narrative progresses. ‘The Monte-Cristo had made one _ 
other discovery, and the latter was the most important of all 
as concerned certain individuals, He had learned that the _ 
youth, no matter what his habits might be, was possessed of 
a noble heart—a kind, charitable heart; and where there is a 
kind, charitable heart, there is always the making of a splen- 
did character. j 

When the Monte-Cristo left the house he proceeded direct 
to the place where he had first seen the incident that led him . 
to become interested in the two young persons of whom we 
shall write. . 

The distance from the house was not far, although it was 
between one and two o’clock when our hero returned to the ) 
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spot. He looked around, and soon espied one of those en- 
trance-galleries to perdition—a gambling saloon. 

_ Alas! if the young men who enter these places for the first 
time could have their horoscopes drawn, and see a-down the 
future, and to where the one false step was to lead them, how 
with a shudder would they draw back, and with what thank- 
fulness would their hearts bound at their escape! But no, 
there are no such forewarnings; only the experience of others 
who have been lured on to ruin, and those who come after 
rarely profit by the-examples of those who have gone before. 

‘The Monte-Cristo ascended to the gilded den of wllureemeal »! 
and glanced in, and there about the table stood th 











Be who had ei tc. goat to assist a needy fellow-mortal. 

_ “Phere was a des erate look upon his face, a Tehant gleam in 
bes eyes, and a recklessness about his whole manner which be- 
a brave-hearted fellow in dire trouble. 
are The Monte-Cristo read the truth. He saw that the youth 
had laid the loan he had received for his much-needed coat on 

the altar of the “‘tiger,” and that ferocious animal had ex- 
tended his paws and scooped in the proceeds, 
The Monte-Cristo merely satisfied himself that the young 

_ ‘man was there and left. Our hero had wrought a change in 
- his appearance, — He had assumed a singular disguise, and he 
_ awaited the coming of the youthful victim of the mad passion. 
_ One fact had struck our hero and surprised him. The 
z. man did not appear to be under the influence of liquor. 
__ He was in his proper senses save the mad passion for play. 
s About fifteen minutes passed ere the Monte-Cristo saw his 
~ %™man issue from the hall portal and sally forth to the street. 
_ Ray followed the youth, and at the proper moment caused 
a a words to seein gine PA The young man gave a start 
__ as there came right at his ear the seemingly whispered charge: 
. S ** You’re a fool!” a ¥ a 
____He looked round—no one appeared to be near; and an in- 
stant later he resumed his walk with the remark: 
«* Well, I think I am a fool.” : 

_ _ He had gone but a few steps when again there sounded in 
his ears the charge: 
- ** You are a big fool!” 
“Well, Pll be shot!” ejaculated the youth as he looked 
around in every direction, and just at that. moment the 
_ Monte-Cristo appeared. 
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iP > CHAPTER XXIX. 


: “* GOOD-MORNING,” said our hero, in a jovial tone. 
Tt was well on toward morning, and the Monte-Cristo was 
 satirically speaking. 
_ ** Good-morning,’’ answered the youth, in a hesitating tone, 
__as he scanned the appearance of the peculiar-looking old man 
who had addressed him, ’ 
__ ** You are out very early in the morning, my young friend, 
_to be traveling in the direction you are going.” 
«© What are you getting at, old man?” 
_ ** You are going in the wrong direction for such an early 
hour. It looks bad when a young man is going toward home 
at two o’clock in the morning.” ie 
7 don’t see as that is any of your business.” 
_ Ah! that is not a good remark to come from a kind, 
amiable young man like you to your friend.” 
_ . ** My friend!” . 
_ * Yes, your friend.” 
_ *©That’s good, when I never set eyes on you before!” 
<* That’s all right, but I’m your friend all the same.” _ 
_ __ The two at the moment were standing under a park light. 
They had cometto a halt, and were facing each other, standing 
closely together. 
The youth looked the old man all over, and said: 
<< You are a queer-looking friend!” 
«* Well, I am a queer friend.” 
«© Who are you, anyhow?” 
<* Call me the devil.” ; 
**Oh, you’re the devil himself!” said the youth, not at all 
_ abashed. 
<¢ You may call me so.” 
«'Phey say you axe a good fellow.” 
«« Well, young man, there are fools who say so, but they 
tter me.” rk f 
The youth laughed. He enjoyed the grim humor of the 
 odd-looking old man who had accosted him, _ op 
“‘ Yes, my friend, I may seem very good; it’s a little trick 
I have; but I am no better than I look after all. Vl let you 
into a secret. You’ve seen portraits of me?” re 4 
_ © Yes, but I can’t say you look like your portraits. 
“« No; I’m in seer tee % 
“J gee; yes, that’s all right.” 
The youth was in a Reger mood and ready for any sort 
of a grim joke: pig 
“ You have seen my portraits? 
¥ se Yeu. ” 4 é 
“You notice I am always represented with a smile on my 
face and 4 spike at the end of my tail?” 
» “Yea, a wrt of alder-shaped devil,” said the youth. 
4 Exactly,” ; Bj 
i Vi tell you: the portraits are very suggestive. 
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** Indeed ?” 

** Yes, for the devil, after all, is in my tail; the smile al- 
lures the victims, but it’s with my tail I smite them; but the 
suggestion is more direct: those who cultivate me always come 
to evil in the end.” 

** You are a humorous old fellow.” 

** Yes, and I know you like me.” 

‘*T have not known you long enough to decide.” 

**Oh, yes, you are fond of the devil.” 

** How do you know?” 

“* Hasy enough.” 

** But how?” 

; ie Well, you are rushing to the devil so fast you must-like 
him. 

The young man uttered an ejaculation of amazement. 

‘«See here,” he said, ‘* you’re getting personal.” 

“ve a mortgage on you.” 

*« And you call yourself the devil?” - 

**T will permit myself to be called his satanic highness.” 

** And you say I am mortgaged to you?” 

APY OR 

** You’re mistaken.” 

§ Oh} no? 

*‘ You think you’ve got me?” 

«Yes, sure. You can’t escape.” 

**T may object to your joke, old man.” 

“That won’t make any difference.” 

““T’ll bid you good-evening.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t! I’ve come to have a chat with you.” 

The young man started to move away, when the disguised 
Monte-Cristo suddenly grasped his two hands. The youth ut- 
tered a startled ‘cry, and then squirmed and wriggled, and 
finally cried: 

“¢ Mercy!” 

«¢ Aha, you are not going away so fast 

The youth was subdued. He stood like one paralyzed. 
We will here state that the Monte-Cristo had played a trick 
that at the time was not as well understood as it is now, and 
consequently it was not strange that the young man was 
abashed and seemingly paralyzed. 

Our hero had an electric battery adjusted about his person, 
and when he seized a person’s hands a perfect circuit was 
created, and the victim experienced all the benumbing hor- 
rors of a terrific electric shock. — an experiment to- 
day would not create the same terror,‘as the trick is better 
understood, but a few years ago such a device could easily 
have been passed off as a very mysterious if not an actual 
supernatural performance. | 

The Monte-Cristo gravely faced the young man, and the 
latter, after he had recovered somewhat from the effects of 
the shock, said: 

‘<T believe you are the devil.” 

“¢ Certainly.” 

“© T/ll bid you good-night.” 

“You can’t; it’s morning.” 

‘What do you want of me anyhow?” 

«*T want to talk to you.” 

“« Well, talk quick.” 

The youth’s courage was reviving. 

<¢ You were not in such a hurry while your money lasted.” 

«¢ What do you know about it?” . 

fo All.”% 

«* About me?” 

* Yes.” 

«¢ What do you know?” 

‘¢ You are asking me questions. 

uestions.” 

‘© What do you wish to ask me?” 


bed 


I came here to ask you 
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<‘ How much money that was not your own have you lost?” _ 


The young man gazed aghast, and for an instant remained 
speechless. 

‘¢ Come, answer me,” said our hero. 

‘< What’s the use of fooling,” said the youth. 

‘««T’m not fooling.” 

«‘T know you now.” 

«¢ What do you know?” 

‘‘Oh, you may as well throw off your mask; I’ve been 
waiting for you.” 

‘¢ You have, eh? I thought I was waiting for you.” 

‘«¢ No more nonsense. ” 

‘‘ There is no nonsense about me.” 

‘‘ Have you a warrant?” i 

«A warrant?” 
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‘Yes; a warrant. I know your game. 


~ "9.9 
“What is my game? 
*¢ You’re on my track.” 
«Who am I?” 
r sativa? 
«You are a detective. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


THE Monte-Cristo laughed, and said: 
<1’m not a detective.” 

<< Who are you?” 

«*T told you that you might call 
‘« What do you want?” 

«<T’ve asked you a question.” 

<< You are not a detective?” 

Se NO 

“‘T am not discovered 
<T have discovered you.” 

‘‘Yes; but you have no warrant?” 

SND 

<‘ Who are you?” 

‘« Did I not tell you that you might call me the devil?” 
«Qh, that is all right for a good joke, but you have asked 


me the devil.” 


>? 


a question that brings matters down to business.” 


« Well?” 
‘‘ What is your game?” i 


{ 
| 'T have no game.” 


<7 know better.” 


» ‘Then you know a great deal more than I do.” 


! 


“You have a game. Do your worst.” 
“‘T told you I was your friend.” 

- “ Tt’s funny I have a friend whom I don’t know.”’ 
«You made me your friend.” 
“‘ How?” 

** We'll get at that pretty soon. 
fC NG. ene 

_* Well, see how well I’ve got you placed. You have been 


You do not place me?” 


gambling with money that was not your own.” 


The young man remained silent. | 
«* Where is your overcoat?” abruptly demanded the Monte- 
Cristo. 
‘* What concern is that of yours?” 
“Tt’s a cold night.” 
“It’s safe.” 
“* Yes, for ten dollars.” 
“*See here, you’re an odd customer.” 
**T am.” 
‘* You know a good deal about me.” 
“Yes, I do; I know that you were ready to perform a gen- 
erous action to-night.” 3 
** Kh?” ejaculated the youth. 
** A rich lady solicited alms of you.” 
The youth laughed in an incredulous manner. 
“You stood the test.” Y 
, ** What test?” 
_ “ You proved you had a good heart.” 
““You flatter me,” said the youth, speaking in the same 
tone the Monte-Cristo had used’a few minutes previously. 
“No, I do not flatter you; and the fact that you have a 
good heart will prove your salvation.” 
**T guess not.” 
a ee,.- 
** No, a good heart can’t save me now, unless it’s some one 
else who practices the goodness.” 
**A girl asked you for alms to-night?” 
“That is so; but she wouldn’t take them after I had of- 
fered them.” 
** You pawned your overcoat to aid her?” 
‘“T don’t deserve that credit.” 
‘But did you not pawn your coat?” 
iy Ga,2* 
‘* And offer the proceeds to the poor girl?” 
**T only offered her a part of the loan. But to tell you the 


truth, I was on my way to pawn the coat, anyhow.” 
**'To raise a stake?” 
cet Oe 
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ut offered half the money to the girl?” 
_“T did; but What odds? Hang it, I offered the rest to the 
tiger, and the striped beast took it!” | 

‘* And you’ve offered much more to the striped beast?” 


66 , ftw hA +; 1 
[ don’t know who you are, but you know so much, I might 
as well own up; and what you say is true,” 
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‘¢ And you have given to the striped beast money that waa 
not your own?” : 

‘‘ Well, suppose I have?” 

«You need a friend just now.” eae 

«© Well, I have no friend.” a 

«Yes, you have?” zr 

«¢ Are you my friend?” I 

“Tam.” a 

«¢ Why?” f 

‘‘ Because I know you possess a good heart.” 2 

«‘ And what*can you do for me?” = 

\€ Save you.” 

«From what?” 

‘« Prison and disgrace.” - ¥ 

‘*T’ll never go to prison, my friend.” : 

“‘ How can you prevent it when your crime is discovered?” » 

‘*I can prevent it by going to the devil with a rush.” 

The declaration was made in a desperate tone. , 

‘* My young friend, I have followed you because I desired 
to aid you.” 

** What aid can you render me?” 

**T cau save you.” 

<< How?” 

‘Well, I must know exactly what 
will tell you how I can save you.” 

‘* You are working your game well.” 

“‘ What game?” 

** You are working to 

*« You’re mistaken.” 

** It looks as though you were up to something.” — 

“*T am up to something.” . 

«¢ What?” | » Welt 

‘<'T'o save you, I’ve said two or three times.” 

‘*Once more, why do you desire to save me?” 

“It’s the young lady who desires to save you. Young man, 
you are in luck. Your good heart has made your fortune.” 

«* Bah!” 

“* It does seem like a romance.” : 

“Yes, sir, it’s too much Cinderellaism for me:” i 

** But it’s true, all the same. Your fortune is made, and 4 
at last you are saved. Come now, let’s go somewhere and sit 
down and talk this matter over.” ; : 

“* Ah, here’s where you open up! But you can’t trick me.” 

“*T do not mean to trick you.” | 

*“If you have a warrant, serve it, and have done with it.” 

‘“JT have no warrant for an arrest.” i Dy 

‘* What are you wasting time with me for, then, I’d like to 
know?” - 3 ie 

“*T tell you I am your friend. You have got yourself into — 
trouble. You have used money that does not belong to you. 
Discovery overhangs you. You must be saved—yes, you — 
must be saved, because you have shown that at heart you are 
not a villain,” 

“Yes, I am a villain.” 

“* No, no!” 

‘* Your pardon; any man is a villain who takes one cent 
that does not belong to him. I have appropriated thousands 
of dollars. There, what do you think of that?” - 

‘*T agree with you. The principle is as bad to steal a cent — 
as to steal a thousand, but the consequences are not so great. 
So you have taken thousands?” 

“*T have.” 

** And you dare admit it, young man?” 

“Yes. Don’t I see through this whole business? They’ve 
got down to it, and I’ve been shadowed. Well, I expected as 
much. But Jet her run—I don’t care now.” 
“You are in a desperate mood, my young friend, but I tell _ 
you I am your friend.” = 

*“Are you? Well, here’s a better one!” 

A startling incident occurred. 
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your peril is, and then I 


get a full confession out of me.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE Monte-Cristo had been watching the youth. He saw 
that he was laboring under great excitement, and yet there 
was a cool and reckless courage in his words and demeanor 
suggestive of some terrible resolve, and our hero’s alertness 
was well timed. 

As the young man made the declaration with which we 
close our preceding chapter, he suddenly drew a cocked pistol — 
from his pocket and clapped the gleaming muzale to his head: 
but Ray was too quick for him. He grasped the weapon % 
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2 it aside just 

i ® Just as it exploded, and the bullet s - 
- image om 1e bullet sped harm 
fang you for a meddler!” cried the youth. 
SSN Hang you for a hot-headed fool!’ retorted the Monte- 





































































* You introduced yourself as the devil?” 
ea? oe.” 


** Well, you * get’ or I'll play the devil; I’m mad!” 
*'That’s so; you’re crazy as a bed-bug.” 
— Pm not crazy.” E 

** Only erazy men and fools attempt to take their own lives. 
x ~~. listen to xs peer is no need for you to harm your- 
self. You are in trouble, and I propose ¢ y 
trouble, so just come alone with m9 ne peace rt 

“PH fight first! You can kill me, but you can’t arrest 


ue 
_ ** ve no idea of arresting you.” 

_ **Then what are you bothering me for?” 
_ ** Pll prove I’ve no idea of arresting you.” 

~* Do so.” 

“* You’re ‘ stra a 

** Yes, I am.” = 
y : eS know where I wish you to go, in the first place?” 
4 ** To the pawnbroker’s.” 

*  ** What for?” 

_ ‘We will redeem your coat. You will look nice going 

-down-town to-morrow without a coat!” { 
_ ** Do you propose to loan me the money?” 
 * Certainly.” 
_ * And what then?’’ 
_ <* We’il have some fun—some real fun—the best sport you 
‘ 7 had in your life; but for the last time sport of the same 
gor ane 
re “T do not understand you.” 

_ Of course not, but you will before we get through.” 
_ * How is it you take such an interest in me?” 
¥ i I will explain that some day.” 3 
A moment the young man appeared lost in thought, and 
then said: ie 
#nk* Walk you swear you are not a detective?” 
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ar I propose to act as your friend.” 
_ ** How will you prove your friendship?” | 
__ We will go first to the pawn-shop, and then we will go to 
_ the faro-bank.” — 
_ The young man appeared more and more puzzled, and he 
_ “Tt was there I got ruined.” 
_ You are not ruined yet.” 
“3 he Yes, I am.” i 5 
-< Tt’s a skin-game played there.” 
_ **T guess not.” 
«Yes; I was there and watched the game; but we can beat 
that bank.” . 
_ The young man became greatly excited, and exclaimed: 
 «T£ ] could beat that bank I’d swear never to lay a dollar 
on a card again as long as I live.” ; 
«How much money have you lost in that bank during all 
the time you have played there?” 

- About eleven thousand dollars.” 

« And it was not your own money? 
Tt was in that bank where I was first seduced into play- 
ing; and when I went there first I lost my own money.” 
 * How much?” 
«J had eight hundred dollars of my own saved up, and I 


Jost it all there.” 

« You were seduced into entering the bank?” 

rt ee.” 

«« By whom?” 4 

«A man who made my acquaintance. 

‘* What has become of that man?” 

“ He has left New York.” 

<< Will you come with me?” 

«Yea, I will.” 

The two men proceeded to the pawn-shop, and ‘the youth 

ed his coat; and during the time our hero had been 
inking. He felt very bitter against gambling-saloons. Dur- 

ing his stay in New York he had studied them up, as he had 

many other institutions, good and bad, ey he had learned 


39 


atal the fascina- 


fatal were the effects of gambling, he ; 
Fand is, the ruin 


and he had seen how widespread W 
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wrought by these places, and he felt it would be great satis- 
faction to break up at least one such place. 

_ When he and the young man left the pawn-shop, the Monte- 
Cristo said: 

** Tt is near morning. 
to-night at a hotel?” 

“‘T don’t know. I fear you are up to some game.” 

‘‘T am not up to any game. I mean to do you good. I 
mean to save you.”’ 

<* Ah, you can’t!” 

“‘ Oh, yes, I can!” 

‘Tt will take too much ready money to save me.” | 

*¢ We’ll see about that. Come with me.” 

** By George, I might as well be killed for a sheep as a 
lamb! T’ll go with you.” 

The Monte-Cristo led the young man to the hotel where he 
had arranged to have rooms when he needed them. Indeed, 
the Monte-Cristo had gone systematically to work to arrange 
for the work he had in hand, and was prepared to carry out 
all sorts of schemes. The place to which he took the youth 
was in the Bowery, and they were shown to rooms on the top 
floor. The two rooms connected. When in his room the 
Monte-Cristo said: 

‘© Now, I propose to prove to you that I can save you.” 

‘“* But I can’t get it through my head why you should wish 
to save me.” 

‘«*That makes no difference. You wish to be saved, and 
that settles it. And what is more, you deserye to be saved. 


Will you come and lodge with me 


/ What is your name?” 


The young man did not answer. 

“* Come, tell me your name.” 

«© My name is Madison Swayne.” 

«* Well, Maddy, you have a good name. 
tell you how I can help you.” 

The Monte-Cristo drew from his pocket a roll of thousand- 
dollar bills. He counted out fifty thousand dollars before the 
astonished young man. ; | 

“I guess there is enough here to pull you through.” 

The youth was silent. 

<¢You have taken money that does not belong to you, and 
you are liable to be discovered at any moment.” 

«* Yes, sir, to-morrow or next day will do the business for 
me. I might as well own up.” 

‘You will find it to your gain if you own up everything 
to me.” 

‘«* But I do not understand it all,” 

«You will some day.” : 

«Do you really mean to aid me to restore the money I 
have taken?” 

f Yeu?’ 

‘* Tt can’t be possible.” otey 

«Tt is possible. Yes, sir; when I say a thing I mean it. 
How much are you behind?” 

** Kleven pee dollars.” 


And now let me 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Wuen the youth named the amount, our hero Jaughed in 
a quiet way, and said: 

«« T guess here’s enough to wipe out eleven thousand dollars.” 

«© And what do you propose to do?” 

«I propose to make your accounts straight.” 

<¢T'o loan me the money to restore it?” 

‘* Yes, certainly.” 

The youth turned pale and trembled like an aspen leaf, and 
his utterance was thick with emotion as he said: 

‘Do you really mean what you say?” 

Laos; 

« No, no, it can not be true; you are merely making a fool 
of me.” 

«‘{ told you I was your friend; I propose to prove that I 
am your friend.” , 

«* And why should you do this?” : 

«That is my business for the present; some day I will ex- 
plain all to you.” 

‘«< But remember, it will take me years to repay you.” 

‘1 can wait fifty years.” 

<< This is all so strange and wonderful!” muttered the youth. 

«See here, we both need sleep; we will talk matters over 
in the morning.” 

The Monte-Cristo took the fifty thousand dollars, laid it on 
a wash-stand drawer, and said: 


, 
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‘«Come, we will retire now, and talk matters’ over in the 


morning.” a 
** 1 can not sleep, sir. 


5 


«‘Tean: go to your room, and in the morning we will talk 
, ob J 


matters over.’ 


The youth retired, and the Monte-Cristo threw himself upon 
the bed, and in a short time was snoring like a hound after a 
Three hours passed, and the Monte-Cristo 


day’s hunting. S| 
awoke. The first thing he did was to go to the stand-drawer, 


and there lay the money as he had placed it on the previous 
night—or, rather, early in the morning. He smiled in a 
pleasant manner. ‘The one test had proved correct—the young 
I Indeed, the Monte- 
Cristo had placed the money there as a test, and his falling 
immediately to sleep was a device; but later on he had really 


man, Madison Swayne, was not a thief. 


fallen off in a deep sleep. Putting the money in his pocket, 


he opened the door leading to the adjoining room. Young 
Swayne lay upon the bed, lost in a profound slumber, and our 
The youth 
possessed truly marked features, and he was indeed a very 
handsome young fellow. Our hero did not disturb him, and 
an hour passed before the young man awoke; and as he did so 


hero had an opportunity to study his features. 


he looked around with a troubled expression upon his face, 
and his eyes fell upon the Monte-Cristo, and he exclaimed: 

“Tt was not a dream?” 

** No, it was not a dream.” 

‘**T remember all you said to me last night.” 

“« Yes, and I meant all I said to you.” 

“* And you really mean to save me?” 

co doc. 

** Loan me the cash to make up my shortage?” 

seu Ode 

“You are an angel.” 

“Hardly. But I reckon there was an angel in the back- 
ground. Come, we will get some breakfast, and you shall 
tell me your story.” ) 

A shadow fell over the youth’s face. 

** You need not fear to tell your story to me. 
friend, and I will prove myself a friend in need and in deed.” 

The two proceeded to a restaurant. A good, substantial 
breakfast was ordered, and our Monte-Cristo said: 

‘* Now tell me your history.” 

The youth remained silent. 

**Come, you must not hesitate.” 

‘Tt all seems so strange!” 

‘ Never mind, it only seems as it really is. But you must 
tell me your story.” \ 

Ferre? 

“« Proceed.” 

““T was born in this State. 
an interior town. He failed in business. The blow killed 
him. He never recovered from the shock, and my mother 
was left a widow, with one son. After my father’s death, a 
half brother of my father’s came forward as a friend, and 
took my mother and her child to his home. I was sent to 
school, but was compelled to work; and when I was fourteen 
years old I was put in a country store. My uncle took all my 
wages for my board, and my poor mother was compelled to 
earn her own board. And she did not receive the best of 
treatment, although she was not really ill-treated. But she is 
a delicate woman, and she is working herself into the grave, 

‘‘ When I was seventeen I left the town and came to New 
York, and I secured a position in a mercantile house, and 
I have been promoted until now I occupy the position. of 
cashier. My employers are very close men, and even now I 
receive but a small salary. 

“When my salary was increased, about eight months ago, 
I wrote my mother to come to New York and live with me; 
but she declined to come, stating that she would wait another 
year, and then I might be in a position to more easily provide 
a home for her. 

“‘T saved my money, living as cheaply as I could, so as to 
accumulate enough money to bring my mother to New York 
and make an easier life for her. 

“*T had saved eight hundred dollars when I made the ac- 
quaintance, accidentally, of an elderly man whom I supposed 
to be a gentleman. Our acquaintance was continued until I 
told him my story. He expressed much sympathy for me 
and one night induced me to accompany him to a faro-room. 
[ had never been in such a place in my life before. He played 
and won, and then he commenced to open specious arguments 
to me. He went slowly to work, but, succeeding in inflam- 
Ing my imagination, I went several times With him, and every 
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I am your 


My father was a banker in 


‘and [ was loser. 






time he was a winner; and the idea haunted me. I thought 
only of my mother, and I thought how, if I could win & 
thousand or two, J could bring her to New York. hs 
The Monte-Cristo here interrupted with the remark: = 
‘« Yes, that is the way the devil gets a great many victims. 
He lures them on to evil through the influence of good | 
motives, and makes it appear that the end justifies the means. 
But, alas, that is the fatal rock on which many a life has , 
been split and wrecked!” : i 
“‘T know what you say is true,” said the youth. 0a 
‘Yes, my lad, it is true; and if it had not been for the angel — 
in the background, you would have split on that same roc 


- You are already wrecked, and would have gone to pieces if it 


had not been for the angel in the background.” . 
‘« And you, sir, are the angel.” = 
CIN Game : 
“If not you, who?” ; 
“Your mother. Yes, lad, she has thrown out the life- 
lines, and in the last great day it will be demonstrated that 
her prayers were signal calls that lit up the beacon lights and. 
sent the life-boat to your rescue.” ber fate) 
The young man betrayed considerable emotion, and the 
Monte-Cristo said: . 
“* Proceed with your narrative.” J 
“The false friend added each day to his subtle arguments, — 
and at length one day I drew a hundred dollars from the 
bank, and at might accompanied him to the faro-room; but as _ 
I live, sir, I assert the truth when I say that my only motive 
was to win money so I could relieve my mother of the hard | 
life she is leading.” 
‘I don’t doubt you, my boy; but goon. I can guess the 
sequel. You won the first night?” 7 3 
<6AY ony wir 47 
«« And then?” 
«¢ And then, sir, I lost.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. (ee 


It’s the old, old story,” said the Monte-Cristo; ‘vice is — 
alluring at the start, but always in the end ‘it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder,’ and the proverb applies — 
to all manner of vice, not only the one of liquor, but to every \ 
other wrongful indulgence; but go on with your story.’” } 

“The first night that I lost, my losings were only a hun- — 
dred dollars, but to me, sir, that was a large sum, and I left 
the place wild with grief and despair. I had started in under 
specious arguments to win the money to make my mother | 
really more comfortable, and here I was one hundred dollars — 
further away from my purpose than when I started.” ; 

“It would have been well if you stopped right there.” 

** Yes, it would have been, and I resolved to do so, but alas, 
the man who had first led me on to gamble came to me! He 
laughed, and said I must expect to lose now and then, but I | 
would win in the long run, and he opened up to me a scheme; — 
in fact, he said he would reveal to me his system, something — 
he had never done before. ‘And when you play my system,’ — 
he said, ‘ you’ll win. Of course, you may haye a season of _ 
ill-luck, but in the long run you are sure to come out all 
right.’ ”” Sot f 

‘*'These are old arguments,” said the Monte-Cristo. 

‘* Yes, sir, I have heard them often used since.” ' 

‘** You took a second nibble at the bait.” By 

eA aida 

“* And how did it come out?” 

‘The first night I was a small winner on the system, and _ 
I was encouraged; but the second night the system failed, — 
And when I left the gambling house one | 
hundred and fifty of my eight hundred was gone. I became ‘ 
maddened, and the next night I went again, and, alas, that 
night I lost two hundred dollars! But I had become fully in- _ 
oculated—the disease had permeated my brain. I was mad. 
I needed no persuasion. I visited the place and won, yes, sir, 
I won all my money back, and at one time could have left. 
even. But the madness was upon me. I was a victim to the 
full force and fever of the passion. I went again and again, 
and at the end of a month all my sayings were gone.” 

‘And then you did not quit?” 

“*] did, for a week, but the idea haunted me every mo- 
went; it seared my brain, and one night I went just to look 
on. It happened that I had collected a bill from'a customer, 

T had the. money, ith me. The passion seized me, I becam 
mad, and [ thowygt I might venture and win some of saa 
money back, Bry was a loser, and when I quit the | 
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at night I was a debtor to my employers to the amount of 
hundred dollars. I was driven wild. I contemplated 
ae ron pas) ~ desperate. 8 eos and Eoaivh and 
mel i W me again in the faro-room. I played and 
ke st, and then after a week I became reckless.” a 
— Tt always happens so,” remarked our hero. 
: Yes, I made up my mind to win or lose more, and when 
exposure came I would kill myself.” 
i . = cowardly resolve.” 
~ “IT know it; [ do not excuse myself.” 
_ * Think of your mother.” ¥ 
* It was when I thought of her my madness increased.” 
_“*T noticed you did not drink last night.” 
**T never drink.” 
** You have never tasted liquor?” 
** No, sir.” 
“That is fortunate. And now tell me, what hold has the 
passion upon you now?” 
_ **Ji I were a free man, I’d never touch a card again as long 
as I live.” 
rtd ~Aagk you fear the old fascination might revive the pas- 
sion 
** You feel confident in your own mind?” 
ee Yor, sir.” 
__ ** And what is the amount of your deficiency?” 
_ Eleven thousand dollars.” 
Do you think you are suspected?” 


ER 
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; *T have lived a terrible life.” 
4 _ ** But do you think your deficiency has been discovered?” 
_ €*The guilty know no rest; we always think we have been, | 
or are just about to be, discovered.” 
_ ** You have no evidence that you have been found out iu 
iL your defalcation?” 
— **T can not tell; it may be all my imagination, but I have 
_ felt at times as though my employer looked upon me with 
_ suspicion.” 
__ ** There has been no direct inquiry?” 
Be <<. No, sir,” 
_ * And if the cash is restored to-day, it will be all right?” 
eer Veg. girs >in? 5, i: 
_ ** Would an examination of your books reveal the fact that 
_ there had been a deficiency?” 
Boe" No sir.”’ 
 €* You are sure of that?” 
‘ ad I am.” : 
t you think you can resist the temptation in the 
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_ future?” 
Tam sure.” 
You can trust yourself?” 
Ssi “JT can.” | 
Very well; we will make good your deficiencies. ” 
What do you mean, sir?” ar 
JT will loan you the eleven thousand dollars. a 
_ * But, sir, when can I repay You?” 
_* About as soon as you can repay the firm with your own 
money.” 
«© And why should you help me?” 
<<] will tell you: because I believe you possess a good heart; 
because I believe that at the bottom you repent, and because 
you were led into temptation to aid your mother. Although 
the motive or purpose does not excuse the means, it is a miti- 
gating incident as the matter stands.” 
<¢ Will you tell me how you discovered I was a defaulter?” 
Easily enough.” 
‘« How, sir?” 
«Why, every one in that gambling-house knows you are a 
‘defaulter.” 
_ ** You were there?” 
‘¢ Yess’ 
 * Are you a gambler?” 
= 4* No.” 
“¢ Why were you there?” 
Pw! she 4a witness to the incident between you and the lady 
who tested your goodness of heart.” 
The youth looked bewildered, and said: ' 
_ And was that only a test?” Me 
We will not talk about that now, but it is all right. Now 
iste We will restore the money to your firm, and 
ynight you shall meet me, and it is just possible that we 
y recover the sum from the gamblers.” 
mean by 4 suit and exposure, sir?’ 
9; 1 will explain my plans to you afterward. I have 
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been thinking it would be a good scheme to close at least one 
bank.” 

Our hero passed over to Madison Swayne eleven one thou- 
sand-dollar bills, and said: 

**Go to your business—go without any fear. Act as usual; 
make good your accounts, and meet me to-night at eleven 
o’clock at the door of the faro-room.” 

** Am I to go there again?” 

** Yes, once only, and then never again as long as you live.” 

‘Sir, you are my guardian angel.” 

** Did I not tell you I was the devil?” 

** Ah! but you were in a jesting mood. You will tell me 
who you really are?’’ 

** Yes. some day; and now go to your business.” 

Madison Swayne did go to his business, and his accounts 
were all made straight. He spent some hours in making mat- 
ters exactly right, and later in the afternoon he learned how 
near he was to the precipice. There came to him a startling 
and thrilling revelation. 


eee 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir was just after luncheon-time when the head of the firnz 
came to Madison Swayne and said: 

“‘Mr, Swayne, we are about to make a complete overhaul- 
ing of our business, to learn just how we stand, and we have: 
concluded to commence with our cash accounts.” 

The gentleman spoke in a suave manner, but the young 
man could perceive considerable anxiety in his tone. 

A flush of delight rushed through the cashier’s heart as the 
consciousness came to him that. his accounts would be found 
right to a penny, and a prayer of thankfulness welled in his 
heart toward Heaven and the mysterious man who had come 
to his rescue. He said: 

«‘T am very glad, sir, this examination is to be made. I 
think it is no more than justice to a clerk handling cash to 
have his accounts investigated.” 

An expert accountant had been engaged, and the cashier 
had been afforded a half holiday. We will here so far antici- 
pate our narrative as to record that it was ten o’clock at night 
when the expert concluded his examination, and the members 
of the firm remained at the office to hear the result of his in- 
vestigation. The last figure was added, and the accountant 
entered the office. 

‘‘ Well, sir, what is your report?”’ 

<* Gentlemen, your accounts are correct to a penny.” 

The firm were delighted. 

«* You found no errors?” 

«¢ None.” 

At the hour named Madison Swayne met our hero.. The 
latter arrived at the exact minute. The youth had been 
ahead of time. : 

«You are here,” said the Monte-Cristo. 

«Yes, sir, J am here; and now let me express to you my 
thanks. I was saved by a few hours.” 

«‘ Indeed?” : 

‘<¢ Yes, sir; this very day at noon an expert accountant was: 
put on my books.” 

The Monte-Cristo’s face fell as he said: 

<¢T am sorry the investigation came so soon.” 

SeW hiytiz 

‘<T fear your fault will be discovered.” 

‘“* How?” 

<¢ Because of the fact of your making up such a large de- 
ficiency in your accounts.” 

«© You need have no fear. The firm I am with carry a tre- 
mendous capital, and my books were always right to a cent. 
I carried the amount of borrowed money from the cash bal- 
ance. ‘The shortage would have been found at the bank if I 
had not made it good. ‘There is no chance for suspicion, as 
the amount is there. ‘The accounts and cash balance will 
tally to a cent.” 

«‘ And you were carrying the amount in a lump?” 

¢ Von sits? 

‘* A risky proceeding.” 

«©T had made up my mind that exposure would come sooner 
or later.” 

«¢ And what did you intend to do?” 

«© You know you’ve not only saved my life, but you have 
saved my honor.” 

‘«Ig your honor really saved, or only sustained for the time: 
being?” 





‘* It is saved.” 

* You are sure of that?” 

“T am.” . | 

«Good! Now I will open my scheme to you. I have heard 
that this faro game is what is called a skin- -game; the men 
who run the bank are deliberate thieves, and I have put up 
a scheme to break the bank. You are to go in and play; 
there will be several men in the game; one of them will have 
a red rose in his button-hole; that is the man you are to fol- 
low. You are to watch him, and when he says, ‘1 like that 
card,’ he will put a small amount upon it. You will put a 
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and if you lose all come out here to me an 


more,” 
Madison Swayne had gaid he would be ] a 

already he was excited. 
«This is a wonderful game,” he anid BAR» PG ei. 
«Never mind about the wonderful game. You just go in va 

and perform your part, and remember one thing: that what 

is done to-night is not done in a spirit of revenge; but it iga| 


mysterious retribution on a number of- vultures, men who — 


have ruined other youths in New York as they ree “a ‘, 
you.’ 
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large amount on, and when you are a winner, if a dispute 
arises, take no part in it; merely claim your winnings and 
leave ‘all to the-man with the red rose in his button-hole, ” 


‘<Am I to recognize the man with the red rose as an ac- 


quaintance?” 
‘* No; under no aircnrastanceeet 
‘s May I inquire of you who he is: 
‘* He is another devil.” 


9? 


The young man smiled, and merely ejaculated: 


“* Ah, I see!” 
You must be a circumspect. i 
oe Ls Wiehe 


“* Give no sign of any kind that you have a Con m 


the game.” 
** You can depend upon me.” 


‘‘Remember, under no circumstances must you seem to. 
know the man with the red rose, no matter what may occur, 
nor need you be frightened a at any threats from the gam- 


blers.” 
** You can depend upon me. 
<‘ You may lose your head.” 
“No; I am cool.” 
“You can depend upon yourself?” 


«Every time; but will you let me into the scheme?” 


““ Not now; all you are to do is go in as though you had 
taken a larger dip into. another’s money. Act hke a man 
who is desperate to win or lose, and don’t change your de- 
meanor, no matter what may occur and, as I tell you, thy 
no fear, even though you see weapons drawn.” : 


**T am no coward.” 


“That may be; but there may follow a more exciting 
scene than any you ever witnessed, so you must remember 
Here are five thousand dollars; play until you win, 


all I say. 


I am no coward.” 


- with tue game. 


The youth bet hoa and soon lost his five hundred, an 
then called for five hundred additional. 
furnished, and the game proceeded. pe A 

During, all the time the man with the rose i in h 
hole had been singularly silent. 
and /+had played along, winning and losing | 
Meantime the young man was on the alert for theuipad 
played recklessly, and his second five hundred dollars was | Ic 

‘* IT am going for you to-night,” he said to the dealer. 

‘That 1s right,” came the answer. e 

“<T will break you, or you will break me.’ ” ¥ 

“« That’s right, Maddy; if you break us sour re W 

“You don’t mean that.” — 


“< Yes, we do.” 
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for complaint, 


Madison received a few more words of ‘dagiee ‘and ‘ecitok xd ‘af 
the faro-room. He was cordially received by the dealer ahd 
one of the gang who backed the bank. The youth’s eyes fe Pi 
upon the man with the red rose in his -button-hole. 
dividual was a singular-looking fellow, seemingly a regular - 
swell dude, and yet, as the youth caught furtive glances of — 
his face, he saw something in the pretended dude’s eyes 1 age 
struck him as being strange under all the circumstances. & 
Madison Swayne called “for five hundred dollars’ worth ‘of z 
ivories, and the eyes of the dealer glistened with delight. He — 
saw the money as it went in his arawer with.a gleam of satis- 
faction, fully resolved that it should stay there, and, hoping wh 
that the youth was loaded with as much more, ‘he proce 
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